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Introduction 


HAIR, with its exuberance, vitality, vulgarity and quaint sentimentality, 
has wrung something fresh out of the theatre. There may still be a lot 
more wringing to do before theatre digs deeper into representing and 
forecasting styles of life. For some people that kind of role seemed 
to be mortgaged to the churches. But today few could argue that the 
life style portrayed in the churches is other than middle-class and 
sterile; missionary and agressive; prurient and puritan; obscure and 
ugly. Yet life style for the Christian which has vigour and delight, 
passion and brightness, suffering and laughter, humanity and divinity, 
is what we yearn for. 


It may be that we should pay far more attention to the theatre, 
to HAIR, to the cinema, to literature and music if we are to discover a 
potential momentum for Christian styles of life. In the meantime we 
might look at RICHARD MANN’s collage on a style of life for a little 
while: meditate on its fun and pathos, its prophecy and banalities; feel 
a little what it say about the Christian and renewal. 


For renewal is the theme of this issue of RISK. It is, however, not just a 
celebration of where things are happening and where the action is. In so 
many ways we seem today to be slipping into a stale routine about 
‘renewal’ as it affects the churches: there are those places that are ‘with 
it’ and others that are scornful — as though renewal was some queer 
thing which one could have or have-not, rather than a process, a 
dynamic, a challenge to a continuing re-appraisal. One wonders, 
fearfully sometimes, whether or not renewal might be an insidious trap, 
a game in which those with eager and bright ideas and a reckless 
disposition to adventure are trapped, and end polishing smooth the 
walls inside their ivory towers. How far do those who really get 
somewhere in the churches, pursuing the quest for renewal, merely 
sustain the structures just that little bit longer? How often do we 
maintain the status quo by fiddling with the accesories? Is renewal 
really a fad which disguises our inability to deal creatively and 
realistically with the problems in the churches as they are, and with life 
as we find it? We all trust not, but warnings are being sounded and we 
need to listen. 


Always one searches for some guidelines in understanding a phe- 
nomenon so elusive as ‘renewal’. So one must ask what is it that each of 
these stories in RISK has in common? Perhaps it is radicalism? But 
radicalism as such is not satisfactory as it is itself open to taming. The 
tendency of some renewal movements to be politically left-wing is 
again a jejune device because at the end of the day what is really 
“left”? Certainly most people intimately concerned with the politically 
left would feel that it itself is in desperate need for renewal right at the 
core of its tradition. So one feels a little unsatisfied with ideas of 
‘renewal’ which merely end up equating it with radicalism or a leftish 
political ideal. 


At some risk let us try to toss up two principles. The first is that there 
should be an evident need, a clear necessity for renewal: in fact, 
engineering the clearly felt need may be the first step towards renewal. 
Without it there is something sour about all that happens. So let us 
accept necessity as one criteria. Then, the second might be that there 
should be something credible about renewal: it should have a gutsiness, 
a reliability, a self-evident truthfulness, an undeniable credibility so that 
the action speaks eminently for itself, however awkward, strange, 
radical or outlandish it may seem. As a working hypothesis, these 
principles of necessity and credibility may help us look at the following 
stories of renewal, criticisms about it and insights into it. So we can 
turn again to those questions raised earlier. Essentially, they ask how 
can we avoid being lured into a trap by the concept of renewal? 


Such questions are faced in some critical essays on the style of renewal 
by DENNIS BENSON and DWAIN EPPS. Epps, in his article on urban 
mission raises some important questions about the consequences of that 
familiar theme for renewal in the churches. He links this problem with 
that of development. LETTY M. RUSSELL analyses a little the 
meaning of rapid change for what is going on, reflecting particularly on 
her experiences in the East Harlem Protestant Mission and giving some 
perspective to the phenomenon of Emmaus House to which Richard 
Mann belongs. She gives a description in theological language of the 
response the Church should make in its communities to the challenge of 
change. For communities which gather in Christ’s name the possibility 
for a style of Christian living to emerge will depend on functions which 
she calls diacritical, proleptic and diaconal. 


And there are still the invigorating stories. The episodes which set an 
example and give courage to those who, despite misgivings want to 
stick with the scene just a little longer. At Corrymeela there is the 
struggle for community in a time and place where community 
disintegrates. Ulster raises drastically the ecumenical question, because 
it seems to show that despite all that is said and done, ecumenical 
handshakes at the institutional level mean very little at the cultural and 
social level. The disparity is frightening. The Lausanne story takes place 
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in far less dramatic circumstances, but it also has a fascinating concern 
for community. 


Stretching out into the life of the community in a different way is the 
ecumenical group which organises “political vespers’” in Cologne. 
The most startling thing about this story is that it doesn’t seem so 
difficult to repeat. Here is a simple model which opens up several new 
realms for Christian liveliness. In which city is there not a gently 
crumbling church which has yet to find its role? Where are there not 
enough men and women to form the skeleton for another “‘political 
vespers’ group? Where are there not the issues, international and 
particular, which should be made vivid in this way? 


City churches do abound, but few have found themselves the centre of 
such lively development as St. Clement’s in New York City. This story 
told in photographs and with a short dialogue, is not told here for the 
first time; the church and its renewal still go on and today it is 
exploring even more adventurous ways of life, especially in a liturgical 
sense. 


Then there are the riskier stories. Renewal is not just a matter of 
tackling the ossified church or the cast aside building. It can be much 
more a matter of people struggling to become human in dignity and in 
deed. The Sabaneta story is crucial because it illustrates something 
profound in the tension between the churchly thinker and a theological 
radical. The Sabaneta story takes us a step further than the problems 
that Epps’ raises: the intriguing question is how we understand it and 
interpret it. Do we not here fall back on those guidelines of necessity 
and credibility? 


There are so many more stories which might be told. The issue is not 
whether these things are happening, but rather, if they are leading us in 
the right direction. The problem about ‘renewal’ is that in some ways it 
can be all too simple, and, at the end of the day, one discovers that one 
has only tugged the whole machinery of the church on just a little bit 
further and obscured even more some of the chronic problems that 
Christians face. Once renewal fails to respond to need and be credible 
then it degenerates into a methodology for preservation. That is no 
longer renewal. While it remains provocative, critical, will-o’- the-wisp, 
stinging, necessary and credible, then it may be a sufficient way for 
what is the goal we all seek through renewal. And surely that is 
something more than just renewal for the churches. Is it not a renewal 
of man and of society? 


The Corrymeela Community, 
Northern Ireland 


rom community letters, edited by Andris 
arblan 


~ 


I. The context 


Ulster is one area of the world where ecumenism seems the only way 
out, the true sign of renewal. Rightly, outsiders may ask: “What in 
God’s name are you Christians in Northern Ireland doing? ”’ 


Ray Davey, the community director and some of his friends try to 
answer that question. They say the Ulster “image in the Press and on 
TV is a most unhappy one. It shames us all with its violent demon- 
strations, baton charges, water cannons, and wanton destruction, its 
curses of hate and cries of pain. 


The great majority of Ulster Protestants are not the “militants” that so 
often hit the headlines, although this extremist group have been 
directly responsible for the present troubles. They used the Roman 
Catholic church as a “scape-goat,” then branded all groups in 
opposition to them as Republican or Communist. 


But ... such a group had to have something to feed on. In a real sense 
we in Ulster are the victims of history. From the Plantations of James I 
and the countless mistakes of the Westminster Government in its Irish 
policy, with all the obvious difficulties that must beset two very 
different peoples trying to live together on a small part of a small 
island, communal life here has always been difficult. The result has 
been that religion, politics, culture and race are so mixed up that it is 
almost impossible to be objective in assessing a situation. 


The state of Northern Ireland, with a population of under two million, 
came into being in 1922 principally because the predominantly 
Protestant population of the north eastern portion of the island feared 
integration and subsequent loss of identity in the newly independent 
and overwhelmingly Roman Catholic Irish Free State, now the Republic 
of Ireland. Although Protestants predominated in this part of Ireland 
there was and still is a large Roman Catholic minority, amounting to 
almost one third of the total population. This minority has tended to 
be Nationalist in political outlook, aspiring to the ultimate unity of 
the whole island and generally opposed to the strong link with Great 


Britain. The Protestant majority on the other hand has constantly 
opposed any suggestion of a political union with the independent 
Republic and has strongly supported the Union with Great Britain, 
hence the name of the governing party, the Unionist Party, which has 
ruled continually since the inception of the state. 


The two communities, Protestant and Roman Catholic, have lived side 
by side in Northern Ireland in, at worst, a condition of mutual 
hostility and suspicion or at best one of almost total indifference. 
Political power has rested largely in the hands of the Protestant/ 
Unionist majority, partly because the system has from the beginning 
discriminated against the minority but also and perhaps more sig- 
nificantly, because many able Roman Catholics/Nationalists could not 
bring themselves to participate in the government of a state whose 
existence they opposed in principle. | 


Thus we grew up in an environment where Catholics and Protestants 
were educated in different schools, participated to a large extent in 
different sports, lived in a segregated social and cultural environment 
and rarely if ever worshipped together. Nevertheless over the years 
there have been those who have crossed the barriers of religion and 
politics but these sadly have been all too few to materially affect the 
traditional socio-religious climate of the past. It became obvious, 
however, to a great many thinking people in this decade that change 
should and indeed must come. Many young people better educated and 
with a wider range of social contacts were no longer willing to accept 
the stagnating society of their parents and grandparents, the Catholic/ 
Protestant dichotomy began to be blurred in the political field, and the 
forces of reaction and vested interest began to stir uneasily. 


For us Christians this was a chastening time. Most of us are moderates; 
and unfortunately moderate opinion tends to be inarticulate.” 


Yet there is no easy panacea for the sickness of our country. If the new 
Ulster is to be born there has to be a long process of education and 
understanding. Reconciliation has to take place at every level. Mutual 
respect and trust have to grow. 


Thus it was in this atmosphere of change, and under the influence of 
the worldwide movement towards Christian Reconciliation that the 
Corrymeela Community came into being. 


II. Corrymeela 


In 1965, inspired by the ideals of Christian communities elsewhere as 
for example Agape, Riese, Iona, Taizé, a group of young men and 


women ... came together to form a Community of Reconciliation in 
Ireland. With meagre resources but limitless faith this small nucleus 
established a community centre near Ballycastle on the north coast of 
this island. Here for perhaps the first time was a place where ‘‘All Men 
of Goodwill” of any religious or political persuasion or none, could 
come together in an atmoshpere of mutual respect and trust, to discuss 
how the problems of society at large might be tackled. 


We used numerous workcamps to transform the building and to group 
round a precise work a number of young people ready to discuss on the 
problems of Ulster’s society. The workcamps are our best tool to train 
a moderate leadership for change. 


Our organisation is the responsibility ... of some 50 people who mostly 
live in and around Belfast. ... The members meet each fortnight in 
Belfast for a meal and worship, followed by business or a talk. It is 
mainly a professional group so far and is made up of clergy, solicitors, 
architects, doctors, social workers, teachers, civil servants, librarians, 
secretaries, students, farmers, housewives and others. This larger group 
is divided into three smaller groups on a geographical basis. One of 
these has taken over the running of a house for alcoholics in the dock 
area. Another has arranged regular meetings with a group of Roman 
Catholics; there is now an attempt to set up a rural credit bank on 
non-confessional lines. Some close friends of the Community have been 
heavily involved in the relief work for the some 5000 homeless people 
who have lost everything in the recent troubles. 


Plans for 1969 included the following:— 


1. A series of holidays and courses during the Easter Vacation for 
underprivileged children and for old people. These have been 
organised by students and younger members of the Corrymeela 
Community. 


2. A Members’ Retreat, led by Lord MacLeod, former leader of the 
lona Community. 


3. A meeting of university staffs on Religion in the University. 
4. Two major youth conferences around Easter. 


5. Five Family Weeks, for parents with young children, which have 
been 50% Catholic and 50% Protestant. 


_ There is so much to be done; we have only touched the surface of 
things. Again, there are many tensions within the Community. On the 
one hand our radicals get impatient because they feel that the others 
are moving too slowly. These for their part feel that if we move too 


quickly we may lose touch with the Churches. Some emphasise social 
and political involvement and are impatient with what they call pietism, 
while others believe we must keep a personal commitment to Christ at 
the centre of our work. 


The Community takes no specific political stand, rather it reflects most 
shades of moderate opinion and simply tries to bring into any critical 
situation, social, political or religious, the influence of the love of God 
in Christ. At Corrymeela, we have come to realise that the Christian 
Faith is not a narrow restrictive ideology, the refuge of a closed mind 
and constricted will, but the expression of the meaning of existence to 
men in all times in every part of life. We have come to realise that 
Christian commitment does not mean a separation from thé secular 
world and an immersion in an ecclesiastical establishment, but rather a 
seeking to do the will of God in whatever activity of human society we 
may be involved at any time. 


This is no startling new theology but for us at a time of crisis and great 
doubt it amounted to a Revolution. 


Since the beginning the Community has grown in strength and 
confidence but as yet has only begun to come to grips with the 
profound problems that bedevil our Ulster society and which have 
resulted in the general state of violence prevailing now. 


Indeed with the movement towards better community relations has 
come a backlash of reaction. On the one hand the Protestant/Extremist 
wing under the influence of the self-styled minister of religion, lan 
Paisley and on the other the Catholic/Republic movement. Although 
these groups reflect only a minority opinion their influence far exceeds 
their numerical strength, for they use methods that would have done 
credit to the facist regimes in Europe in the past thirty years. Although 
both groups claim to act in the name of their respective religions few 
would consider them to be in the remotest sense Christian. 


Today’s Reappraisal 


The end of 1969 has seen the destruction of much that Corrymeela is 
standing for. The results of the riots are more than a dozen dead, 
hundreds of wounded, thousands of homeless. Whole streets have been 
set on fire, mills and factories have been burnt, unemployment and fear 
have grown, moderates have been obliged to take sides, mistrust is again 
at the basis of social relations. 


The difficulty of reconciliation has suddenly become much greater, the 


prejudices which were slowly creeping out have been dragged out into 
the open and they are now as powerful as before. 
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What is worse young people have experienced violence and hatred for 
the first time. Much of the stress in Corrymeela’s planning had been 
placed on the fact that the ideas of youth are not fixed yet and can be 
modelled by education. This has been deeply shaken. 


Corrymeela has now to go to the roots of the problems, emotional as 
well as economical. It has to face more directly the problems of housing 
shortage, poverty, disillusionment. Man’s education for tolerance has to 
go along with the transforming of the social environment. 


This means a change of structure and emphasis in the work of the 
community. 


Firstly there are no Roman Catholic members on the ruling body. The 
reason is that a few Protestant churches do not consider Roman 
Catholics to be Christians and that allowing Roman Catholics to enter, 
we would have been cutting our links with them. We were afraid of 
finding ourselves an island instead of the intended bridge. Now we see 
that if we are to understand the situation and show a true spirit of 
reconciliation we need Roman Catholic participation. 


Secondly, the work of the community has been too much geared to the 
potential moderate opinions, representing in fact the classes which are 
not directly involved in the riots; Corrymeela community, because of 
the way it began, consists of middle class educated people. 


Reconciliation among school teachers, doctors, students is not hard; | 
indeed, there is a very friendly Roman-Catholic-Protestant dialogue in 
process which has not been changed by the troubles, but it is the man 
in the street, the worker in the factory whom we most affect. Our 
problem is one of communication, for a reasoned logical argument 
rarely affects a man capable of throwing petrol bombs or firing a 
machine gun into a crowd. We must be prepared to go into the pubs, 
houses, churches, dance halls, to talk to the people there. We must 
attempt to understand their hatred of each other, which is perhaps 
ludicrous to us but to them is an essential element of their upbringing, 
their raison d’étre. We must arrange joint meetings, joint action projects 
to go further than prejudices and stereotypes. 


The task will require a renewal of efforts and a greater sense of urgency, 
it will demand time and patience, planning and action, but it is a battle 
which we can’t afford to lose. 


Conclusion: 


In Ireland Christians are faced with, what seems to many, an 
irreconcilable situation. Yet Corrymeela still stands for Reconciliation, 
still tries to bridge the gulf that separates Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, Christian from Christian. 


This is very much long term work. The ills of our society cannot be 
removed till people have had a change of heart. We have to go on 
training people to live together with mutual respect, at the centre, and 
then sending them back into their own environment to train others by 
example. As we have seen, the machinery that puts this idea into 
practice is that of the work camp and the conference, where the most 
diverse sort of people learn to get on well with each other. 


This has to be expanded to a wider public; more definite and concrete 
actions are to be planned with Roman Catholic laymen so that 
Corrymeela, as a sign of renewal, does not perish engulfed in the 
political tragedy of Northern Ireland. 


Perhaps, we have done too little, and too late. Yet the community is 
continuing to strive to reconcile our divided community and with every 
step forward there are those who would drag us back even further than 
before. Comfort lies in the thought that the violence of reaction is 
probably a fair reflection of the success of the advance which it 
opposes. 


Sabaneta: a New Form 
of Christian Ministry 


by Edisson H. Osorio 


The Place 


Sabaneta de Yasica is a peasant community situated in the north of the 
Dominican Republic some 45 kilometres from the city of Puerto Plata. 
Sabaneta de Yasica and the surrounding districts form a very poor 
community of some 10,000 inhabitants encircled by four large cattle 
ranches. The birth rate is high, as is the index of infant mortality. For 
food the community depends entirely on starches and the level of 
protein consumption is practically zero. Deformation caused by 
malnutrition is frequent. These 10,000 inhabitants have no drinking 
water, electric light, nor the basic necessities for hygiene and health. 


Until recently an old wooden villa served as a meeting place for the 
protestant congregation, which belongs to the Dominican Evangelical 
Church; there is now a new concrete church, very simply built — a large 
room with several windows and an entrance. Because of its long 
standing in the community, this small congregation has been accorded a 
certain amount of prestige and recognition. 


The Plan 


In 1967 the Sabaneta community was “invaded”’ by a group of young 
Dominicans of the Youth Association of the Dominican Evangelical 
Church (AJIED), and young Canadians who arrived for a work camp. 
In building some walls to surround the cemetery, the young people 
were able to get very close to the community. 


The confrontation with the situation of this community, the actual 
experience of hunger and poverty, need and exploitation, the oppor- 
tunity to share, if only briefly, in the life of these people — in a word, 
the shock of coming up against the brutal reality of this community — 
forced the young Dominicans and Canadians to ask themselves: What 
does it mean to be a Christian in a world of misery and hunger? What 
is the Christian’s response to a world which is underdeveloped, 
exploited, colonized, and dominated by the oligarchies? 
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Their reply was an undertaking to respond to the Sabaneta community 
in a way which would be more relevant and less pious. The “Sabaneta 
Project” thus arose in an attempt to develop this community by the 
following means: 


1. Health/Nutrition: The main objective was to increase the con- 
sumption of protein through projects such as the rearing of chickens, 
pigs, and rabbits and the development of fishing (Sabaneta lies only 
a few kilometres from the Atlantic coast). 


2. Agriculture: Technical assistance was to be given in order to obtain 
higher yields of traditional agricultural products. Small interest-free 
loans would be made to the farmers to enable them to sow their 
crops or to meet emergency situations. The most important aspect 
would be the initiation of a process of education in the field of 
agriculture and livestock. 


3. Cooperatives: Ways would be sought of experimenting with cooper- 
atives, contemplating three possible types of organisation and 
cooperation: a farmers’ union (Liga de Campesinos), a fishermens 
union (Liga de Pescadores), and a union for the consumers of 
products not produced in the region (Cooperativa de Consumo). 


4. Education/“Conscientization”: One of the mainstays of the project 
would be the education of the peasants in terms of “conscientiz- 
ation’. The project would renew previous attempts to set up a 
school for persons who have finished the sixth grade of primary 
education. Apart from the courses laid down by the government’s 
Education Department, efforts would be made to present the 
peasants with the truth of their situation and to encourage them to 
seek possible alternatives. Political education of the peasants would 
not take the form of following one particular political party, but - 
rather of restoring their ability to make decisions. 


The work would be carried out through a three-man team: one young 
Canadian and two Dominicans (one from the capital and the other from 
the community itself). The team would be responsible for the 
coordination and implementation of the project but would need the 
participation of the community. 


These represent the intentions and plans of the young leaders of the 
AJIED and of the young Canadians of the KAIROS group of the 
United Church of Canada. 


A Year of Presence 


The project began formally in September 1968, and one year’s work 
has been completed. We must now ask: What has been done during this 
year? How far have the purposes of the project been implemented? 


During this year the rearing of pigs and chickens has begun. Small loans 
have been made to the farmers to facilitate their work, and technical 
assistance has been given in order to get a higher yield from the small 
amount of land available. A cooperative of one hundred persons 
organised the construction of a bakery, which is already working. Sixty 
peasants attended the little school (converted from the old wooden 
villa). The peasants have organised a peasants’ union. 


The team has /ived with the community and has participated, not so 
much in the joys (a poor and exploited community has little joy to 
offer), but rather in the suffering of these people — they have suffered 
with them. Two of the young team members were sick and weak by the 
end of the year. At the beginning of this year Sabaneta and the 
surrounding area were flooded by heavy rainfall, and the people had to 
be evacuated. The harvests were lost, houses collapsed, and erosion left 
the soil very poor in humus. It was during these sad days that the team 
members showed the community what they really felt for it, devoting 
themselves even more completely to its service. No religious proselytism 
has been attempted; no peasants have been converted to the Evangelical 
Church; if any conversion took place, it was in another direction: 
towards man and the circumstances in which he lives. 


The team worked humbly in the midst of the community and with the 
community, avoiding paternalism, and discovering man’s potential in 
this field. 


The “Mini-consultation’’ 


The first ““mini-consultation’, held by the peasants at the end of last 
May, served as a good indication of what has been done and how much 
remains to be done in Sabaneta. 


More than forty peasants met for two days to discuss their situation as 
peasants. The meeting was organised by the people themselves. The 
speakers and leaders were peasants throughout the consultation, and 
the team served only as resource persons. The agenda for the two days 
consisted of small presentations and long discussions. The subjects 
discussed included: “‘The social situation of the peasant”; “The 
peasant’s right to the land’’; “Land ownership: the basic problem’; 
“Union and organisation of the peasants”; “Is cooperativism a possible 
solution to the problems of the peasants? ”; and “Agrarian reform’. 


hS 


This consultation revealed three facets of the situation which face 
developing peoples which we would not have imagined. In the first 
place, the congregation objected to the holding of the consultation in 
the old church building, because it considered that this was a 
“political”? and not a “Christian” activity. Moreover, the adult leaders 
of the congregation, together with the pastor (who had always been of 
great help to us), objected to the activity because they believed it 
would expose the community to violence on the part of the regime. 
The government is always on the look-out for any sign of unrest among 
the peasants. (One should know that the older members of the 
congregation have not forgotten the tyranny of the dictator Trujillo, 
and for many the present regime is a continuation of “Trujillismo”’. 
The old wooden villa saw the assassination of two young people in the 
Trujillo era — two young people who tried to set up a school for the 
community; one of them was the son of the pastor of the congregation). 


In the end the pastor gave his support to the consultation. In any case, 
and excluding the natural fear of the regime, we saw the way the 
dichotomies preached and taught in the church worked: on the one 
hand the “world” and on the other hand the “church”: “political” 
matters as malevolent, and “Christian”? matters as sacred. We saw that 
side of the preaching of our churches in Latin America which alienates 
people. This is a burden which we will continue to bear until the new 
generation brings to life another image of the church. 


Secondly, we saw militarism in action. Unfortunately, on the eve of the 
consultation, the old wooden house was painted with anti-government 
slogans. 


On the second day, while we were beginning the morning activities, 
two “agents of law and order” (i.e. representatives of imperialism and 
instruments of the domination of the metropolis, without any arrest 
warrant or similar document — not even the appearances of law are 
respected here) arrested the “man with the beard” (the Caribbean 
Regional Secretary of ULAJE). It looked very dramatic: two little 
soldiers with rifles in their hands behind a bearded man of medium 
height, dressed in working clothes, walking towards the military 
headquarters under the curious eyes of the community, who watched 
in surprise as the bearded man passed by with his two little guards. 
They walked for two kilometres and crossed the river, during which 
time the bearded man was able to find out from the soldiers themselves 
who they were: one was 22 years old and the other 24; both were sons | 
of peasants, both sons of poverty, both members of large families, and 
both had joined the army in order to scrape a living. They were men of 
the community, and they themselves admitted that only their uniforms 
and their rifles distinguished them from the peasants attending the 
consultation. While the bearded man was being escorted by these two 
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young soldiers, he was longing to repeat to them some verses written by 


Nicolas Guillén: 


“No sé por qué piensas tu, 
soldado, que te odio yo, 
si somos la misma cosa 
yo 

tu. 

TU eres pobre, lo soy yo; 
soy de abajo, lo eres tu: 
ide donde has sacado tu, 
soldado, que te odio yo? 
Ya nos veremos yo y tu, 
juntos en la misma calle, 


hombro con hombro, tt y yo, 


sin odios ni yo ni tu, 

pero sabiendo tt y yo, 

a donde vamos yo y tu... 
No sé por qué piensas tu, 
soldado, que te odio yo! ” 


Or this: 


**Soldado aprende a tirar: 

ti no me vayas a herir, 

que hay mucho que caminar. 
Desde abajo has de tirar, 

si no me quieres herir! 


Abajo estoy yo contigo, 
soldado amigo. 

Abajo, codo con codo, 
sobre el logo. 


“Soldier, I do not know 

why you think that I hate you, 
when we are the same, 

you and I. 


You are poor; so am IJ; 

I am an ordinary person; so are you: 
Soldier, where did you get the idea 
that I hate you? 

We'll see each other again 

together, in the same street, 
shoulder to shoulder, you and I, 
without any hate, neither I nor you, 
but knowing, you and I, 

where we are going, you and I... 
Soldier, I do not know 

why you think that I hate you! ” 


‘Soldier, learn to shoot: 
don’t hurt me, as 

we have a long way to go. 
You must shoot upwards, 

if you don’t want to hurt me! 


I’m down here with you 

my friend. 

Down here, elbow to elbow, 
in; the miid..:....... 


The man with the beard was held for five hours. The Lieutenant wanted 
to be sure if the man with a beard was a “communist” or “an agent of 
Fidel Castro”. Not even the photograph of the man in clerical collar on 
his identification card would convince him otherwise; on the contrary, 
said the Lieutenant, ““These days, even priests and pastors are becoming 
communists’. In the barracks the bearded man saw and read anti- 
communist posters. The soldier must constantly read and assimilate the 
message of these posters which present communism as the most vile 
monster which exists on earth. This is part of the brainwashing of our 
armed forces which complements the rifles; on their own guns are 
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useless. The prisoner and the people who went with him also witnessed 
the sudden arrival of a blond colonel with an English surname and an 
accent which was far from Dominican, who looked over some of the 
barrack’s books. 


Thirdly, the “mini-consultation” showed us the brutal reality of the 
situation of the peasants in the area. Their conversations and 
discussions emphasized the following points: 


— The children of the peasants have no future other than condem- 
nation to a death hastened by need. 


— Education is a privilege of the people who have the means of 
production. 


— Of the country’s population, 73% are peasants and 27% belong 
to the ruling class. 


— 75% of the land is distributed among 10% of the population and 
25% is distributed among 90% of the population. 


— Even the term smallholders (minifundistas) is too grand for the 
people of Sabaneta, since they feel like immigrants in their own 
country without even a small patch of land to call their own. 


— Emigration to the cities is no solution, because of the small number 
of situations available. 


— Many peasants do not send their children to school because they do 
not have decent clothes. 


— The church must preach for this world and not for the world that is 
to come. 


It was clear that throughout the Sabaneta consultation the use of 
violence as a means of overcoming exploitation and misery was not 
even questioned. One of the peasants said: “We have already tried 
peaceful means, telling these people that we are dying of hunger and 
that we want land so that we can grow food and live”. Another said: 
“We have told them that for us this is a matter of life and death, and 
that if we are going to die anyway, we prefer to die fighting”’. 


The peasants felt that the dominant classes do not act from good will, 
but only when they are obliged to. The peasant is ready and willing to 
emerge from under-development, misery, sickness, and death through 
the means which the powerful — those who control the means of 
production — determine for him, because a people which lives with the 
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evils of underdevelopment does not decide on violence by himself: the 
decision and initiative come from the powerful. The peasant responds in 
the manner conditioned by the oppressing regime. (Prior to the 
initiation of the “Sabaneta Project” a group of peasants invaded one of 
the estates, but were thrown out by the armed forces. Time has passed 
since then, and now the peasants are not only poor, but aware of their 
poverty, and this gives them incalculable strength). 


Without any doubt, the little school in the old wooden house has 
served as a centre of “conscientization”, but the main instrument in 
this task has been the fact of the team living with the community. The 
work of “‘conscientization’’ is by no means completed. 


The Peasants’ Union has agreed to seek the solution to the main 
problem: land ownership. The peasant wants nothing more. 


AND WHAT DOES ALL THIS MEAN? 


I should like here to offer some Christian interpretations of the 
meaning of the project: 


Ecumenism 


We believe that in this project there is an experience of an ecumenism 
which is not a coexistence of Christian or non-Christian religions, but 
an ecumenism which seeks the unity of the world beginning with the 
problems of man and above all participating in the struggle for his 
liberation — not only economic or political liberation, but liberation 
from all the evils of the colonised and domesticated mentality instilled 
by past and present imperialisms. 


For the team working in Sabaneta, and for all of us concerned with the 
project, ecumenism has become more evident as it arises in the struggle 
for the liberation and building of man. 


Making the secular: 

In terms of secularization we can state that through the commitment of 
these young people, Christ has become more of the world. Christ 
becomes “contemporary” with others only as we commit ourselves to 


man and his circumstances. Thus the Incarnation becomes new. 


Life in Sabaneta has shown, and still shows, the highest price of 
Incarnation. Many times this Incarnation has become a crucifixion, but 
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those who lived there have also seen a glimpse of the resurrection in the 
possibilities of a peasant liberation movement. 


Those who. have worked in Sabaneta have seen that there are elements 
in the Christian faith which, once redeemed, could serve as the 
dynamism for a liberation movement. 


Making the people 


In terms of the church “as people of God’’, Sabaneta has shown the 
possibilities of the lay ministry. These young laymen have assumed the 
responsibility for the “proclamation” of the Gospel in concrete terms: 
the liberation and building of man. This difficult task, which is not yet 
finished, was not performed on the clerical or institutional level, but 
rather at the grassroots level with the participation of the peasants. 


Once again the commitment of young people has shown that the 
ministry of the lay Christian cannot be other than participation in the 
struggle for the liberation and building of man taken to its furthest 
consequences and remembering that “he who loses his life shall save it, 
and he who saves his life shall lose it’’. 


The young church 


Participation in the life and death of Sabaneta has also given us a 
glimpse of what we might call the YOUNG CHURCH: 


— A church which is committed to man and his problems, seeking for 
his liberation and participating in the process of building a new man. 


— A church which in order to be relevant to our time has to invent 
itself. A church whose commitment is to the exploited and which is 
therefore against the exploiters. A young church which is committed 
to the oppressed and therefore has no place for the oppressors. 


— A young church which, by choosing to stand by the colonised, is in 
open opposition to the colonisers. A young church which stands by 
those who hunger and thirst after justice and is therefore opposed to 
the wealthy and to systems of injustice. 


— A young church which humanises, and which in order to humanise 
the exploited and oppressed must take from the oppressors and 
exploiters the humanity which these took from the oppressed and 
exploited. 
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— A young church which is committed to the left because the left 
stands for the change of the status quo and which therefore cannot 
be with the right which signifies the preservation of what has been 
established. 


These commitments are made in struggle, and these decisions are taken 
in militancy. Only a young church committed to the process of 
liberation and building of man can understand the words of Camilo 
Torres: “The duty of every Christian is to work for the revolution’, 
and only such a church can hurry along historical processes to bring 
forward the moment of the people, the moment of the proletariat. 


The Risk 


Lastly, what is the final goal of the commitment of the team and of the 
peasants who have begun to be aware of their situation and of the 
alternatives offered them by the powerful? 


I mentioned earlier that in the mini-consultation there were signs that 
the peasants were tired of waiting for the oppressors to respond to the 
peaceful demands that they made. The oppressors will determine what 
action must be taken. | 


When we become involved in a process of liberation and construction 
of man, there are only two possibilities: to take the Incarnation to its 
ultimate consequences which can mean crucifixion by others — for only 
thus can we participate in the resurrection; or to take the side of the 
crucifiers, who are the dominant classes! 


The coming years, or perhaps the coming months, will tell the team and 
the peasants whether they should continue to buy and rear pigs and 
chickens, or whether they should use the money for other things .... 
because for a people which has lived under colonisation for centuries, 
violence is — perhaps — the best method of affirming its humanity and 
of attaining its liberation. 
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Political Vespers in Cologne 


(Translated from a German article Das ‘Politische Nachtgebet’ in 
Koln — source Oekumenischer Arbeitskreis ‘Politisches Nachtgebet’ 
Koln). 


Approaching Cologne by car from an easterly direction, you can just 
detect among the multitude of church-towers, a small ridge-turret. It is 
the Cathedral which mostly draws all eyes — yet the experiment which 
is described in this article began beneath that little ridge-turret. 


The Antoniterkirche is well known to every citizen and inhabitant of 
the Cologne district. It is a small late Gothic “hall-church” (Hallen- 
kirche), a church with nave and aisles of the same height, standing like a 
relic of the past, almost as if it had lost its way, amid the bright cubic 
constructions of the main shopping street, the Schildergasse. Its 
“suspended” character is emphasized by the traffic tunnel which passes 
directly beneath it. Such is the situation of the church today — 
somewhat lost, old-fashioned, still tolerated and yet lovely, a treasure; 
if it were not there it would be sadly missed. 


On the other side, behind Cecilienstrasse which is a through-road 
running parallel to the Schildergasse, is St. Peter's, formerly almost 
within touching distance, but now rather pushed into a corner by the 
sound barrier of the motor-traffic; it too is a late-Gothic Hallenkirche, 
with a small squat tower and a rather darker interior. St. Peter’s is 
likewise a compelling symbol: a church in the corner, pushed aside by 
the roaring traffic. 


It was all really supposed to start here. St. Peter’s is the Catholic parish 
church, to which go many of the religiously “homeless”’ intellectuals, as 
well as those who are seeking new forms of worship and preaching, who ~ 
do not fit too well into the finely-ordered structures of the parishes. 


The Antoniterkirche is the main church for the Protestant community 


in the city centre, often empty because not many of its old parishioners 
still live near it. It is a church for visitors and weddings. 
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It was all really supposed to start in St. Peter’s, but it found temporary 
refuge in the Antoniterkirche. 


To Find a Home 


For two years a small group of Protestant and Catholic intellectuals met 
regularly at St. Peter’s for discussion and an exchange of ideas: once 
about a better pastoral letter on marriage from the Cardinal of Cologne; 
then about attempts to find a new confession of faith; to talk about a 
pre-Christmas circular to all the town’s clergymen on burning political 
issues. 


The group grew into a circle of friends, their meetings were very 
unconventional, often lasting until the early hours of the morning. It 
was the working hypothesis rather than the status that revealed which 
were the Catholics and which the Protestants. 


It was during Lent that the first attempt was made to gather a large 
circle of friends and acquaintances. The question for discussion was the 
enlightenment of the inhabitants of Cologne about the Vietnam war 
and what could be done about the situation. In St. Alban’s, one of the 
city’s Catholic churches, a “Vietnam Action Group” had been formed, 
and the plan was to support its action. That evening suggestions ranged 
from sending circulars to all churches to a “happening” with burning 
straw hats in the Neumarkt, the town’s main square. The upshot was a 
“Prayer for Peace in the Neumarkt” on the afternoon of Good Friday 
1968. 


Not only had the situation in Vietnam become more critical in the days 
and weeks beforehand but Pastor Martin Luther King had been 
assassinated and Rudi Dutschke shot and wounded. 


The small preparatory study-group had worked very fast. They were 
composed of businessmen, students, theologians, academics and 
housewives. 


They saw a threefold task. The first part was to give information on 
Vietnam, filling in gaps in the reporting, rectifying misconceptions. 
What is really happening in Vietnam? What has been said about the 
situation by Christians and non-Christians throughout the world? The 
second part was a meditation: Bible readings that apply to the situation 
today, prayer of repentance, intercession, a short sermon, a hymn. 
How can we reconcile what is happening there with our beliefs? Where 
do we need a new dimension in our faith? The third part required 
action: suggestions for forming a Vietnam group in churches and towns; 
letters and resolutions to ministers and members of Parliament; 
collections for specific relief programmes in North and South Vietnam. 
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The external part was simplicity itself. At 16.30 a silent protest march 
moved through the streets to the Neumarkt, the only placard reading 
“Golgotha is Vietnam’. Trucks carried the standing speakers and a 
seated band. The broadcasting equipment was provided by a showman. 


A Mute Sequence: A Fresh Decision 


In the summer holidays nothing happened. When we came back from 
vacation, events in Biafra had reached a stage when we couldn't take it 
any more. We sought contact with Biafran students, but they only 
wanted arms and drove around in a white Mercedes. To some extent we 
understood about the arms but could not judge what was the right 
decision to make. The Lenten group met again, once, twice, three 
times. Then came the decisive cue. We saw the need for a permanent 
institution in our city for political responsibility, for our prayer for the 
world, a gathering place for the latest information, for well-considered 
joint programmes, an opinion “Exchange’’. We could not leave it to 
chance or wait for an organization to get its cumbersome machinery 
going, mostly when it is too late. 


And we realized something else too. Today many people — thank 
God — have developed something like a political conscience. That is 
their approach to the reality of faith rather than, as previously, the 
private sphere. 


Here it was! Could it be possible? Every day, every week, every 
month in a city church? During the lunch hour, after office hours, 
after the shops shut, at night when the cinemas close? 


The 1968 Catholic Rally in Essen intervened. The Catholics in the 
group called for such a “prayer” to be arranged in Essen. The theme 
was to be ‘Czechoslovakia and Vietnam’. | 


In two or three night-sessions everything was prepared and duties 
allocated, one person was to make a statement about the events in 
Czechoslovakia, a second a similar one about what was happening in 
Santo Domingo at that time, a third was responsible for the Bible 
readings, a fourth for devising a confession of faith covering political 
responsibility, a fifth for giving a sermon, a sixth was put in charge of 
leaflets and posters, a seventh was responsible for intercession and an 
eighth for action-proposals. 
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Here are a few samples: 


“We have heard that the Russians invaded as occupiers, that the 
population resisted them, that the Czechs want their freedom. 


We have not heard, or if we have heard we have immediately forgotten 
again, that the Americans invaded as occupiers, that they found 
enough collaborators, that the Vietnamese want their freedom. 


We have learnt to distinguish, carefully and exactly, between Persil, 
Cascade and other washing powders, between Catholic and Protes- 
tant school prayers, between conception-free and conception-favour- 
able days. . 


We have not learnt to distinguish, carefully and exactly, between 
Communism and Stalinism, socialization of property and the crude 
force of tanks, between the equitable dissemination of education 
and knowledge and the Imperialist arrogance of Party bureaucracy, 
between the Socialism which a whole people approves and wants and 
the terror of oppression. 


We have learnt what is important: good order, which means that 
production runs smoothly, students stick to their books, school- 
children obey, beatniks wash, churches pray and don’t meddle, and 
enemies are, and remain enemies. 


We have not learnt what is important: that a Christian life without 
political action is hypocrisy, that every religious axiom is at the same 
time a political one, that a decision about Christ is taken in the 
general staffs and the planning offices. 


We have not noticed what is important: that religion today is looking 
for a new social pattern, that Christians have an opportunity, 
through discussion on the job, by helping the handicapped, by 
helping to change awareness, by the action of small, harassing 
groups. 


We have not noticed what is important: that Christ needs us for His 
revolution.” 


“1 BELIEVE.IN GOD, Who did not create the world as something that 
must always remain the same, Who does not reign according to eternal, 
immutable laws, or natural orders of rich and poor, experts and 
uninformed, rulers and bond. I believe in God, Who wants tensions in 
life and that all situations be open to change through our work, 
through our politics. I believe in Jesus Christ, Who was right when, as 
one single individual who can do nothing, He worked to change the 
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status quo and thereby perished. Taking Him as my standard, I perceive 
how our intelligence has become stunted, our imagination stultified, 
our efforts squandered, because we do not live as He lived. Every day, 
it is my fear that He died in vain, because He has been lost sight of in 
our churches, because we have betrayed His revolution, in obedience to 
and fear of the authorities. I believe in Jesus Christ, Who is risen among 
us, that we should be freed from prejudice and arrogance, from fear 
and hate and that we should carry on His revolution, leading to His 
Kingdom. I believe in the Holy Spirit, who came into the world with 
Jesus, in the communion of all people and in our responsibility for 
what becomes of our world: a vale of tears, hunger and violence, or the 
city of God. I believe in the just peace that can be achieved, in the 
possibility of a meaningful life for all men, in the future of this world 
of God. Amen.” 


Political Vespers 


St. Martin’s Church in Essen was completely filled at 10.30 in the 
evening. “Political Vespers” it was called on the leaflets. Where did this 
name originate? It emerged very late at night from the commercial 
artist’s press, almost as if we were getting a kick out of associating two 
realities that are usually considered to be poles apart. 


The distance between “congregation” and “‘speakers” was still consider- 
able. The discussion in the church sprang from the occasion, from the 
need to talk about these things together. There were no other places 
large enough for us to meet. 


The first “Political Vespers” was fixed for October 1, 1968, in Cologne. 
Meanwhile we had agreed, on the basis of experience with the Catholic 
Rally, to meet once a month: on the first Tuesday of every month at 
8.30 p.m. Time is needed for a thorough preparation of each individual 
and of the group work. 


The triad — information — meditation — action, remained linked with 
discussion. The idea was to handle specific live issues in 30 to 40 
minutes. A team of four prepared and presented the theme. 


The first Political Vespers began with a veto. Cardinal Frings, then 
Archbishop of Cologne, refused the use of St. Peter’s. Texts from the 
Vespers at the Catholic Rally had been laid before him. He complained 
of onesideness in questions of faith and of the danger of politicisation — 
of the faithful. He asserted his sovereign right as Bishop. He acted 
without previously giving a hearing to the responsible people. After a 
speedy decision by the Presbytery there, the Antoniterkirche offered 
sanctuary; naturally, there was a great rush to the church, with 
reporters and television. 
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Once There Was The Sound Of A Trumpet. 


The church filled to overflowing for the Second Political Vespers in 
November 1968, on “Discrimination against Minorities” and for the 
third one on ““The Church’s Atonement’, in December 1968. There 
was room for between 800 and 1000, but many had to turn back in 
face of the closed doors. 


It was probably not only the sensation (although this was seen as the 
inevitable consequence of the clash with the church leaders) but also 
the fact that for years there had been talk of the laity’s responsibility in 
the church — and here the talk was turned into reality. What stage has 
cooperation between ministry and laity in the church reached today? 
How can the layman bring into the heart of the church his specific 
experience and concerns, even his language and his way of life? 


The style of the Political Vespers was very relaxed. Perhaps this was 
also a factor which attracted many. It was as if we were meeting in a 
big hall. A few people even read newspapers while waiting. Then 
without any introduction whatever, various speakers began to give 
information in a telling way. In the language of today. One could 
follow it immediately. The prayers, the Bible readings, the sermon, all 
tried to remain on this wavelength, so as not to bring about any 
interruption that did not follow naturally from the subject-matter 
itself, or indulge in any artifical stylizing, simply because it was a 
service. The organ played now and then, and once there was the sound 
of a trumpet. Verses of hymns were sung occasionally. It was difficult 
to make a choice from the prayer book. 


The preparatory team of four was given complete freedom within the 
context agreed by everyone beforehand. For each Vespers there was 
a different team of four. 


In 1969 we had “‘Aid. to Development’’, “The Penal System’’, “Religion 
and Politics’, “Silent Protest March” on Good Friday, “‘Greece’’, 
“Participation”, “Students”. 


Where possible, the team responsible for a particular Vespers begins 
its work months beforehand. The first, very important step is to make 
contact with first class sources of information, with experts from the 
specific field, and to choose, compile and formulate the information. 
In the meditation part, a lot has often to be rejected or rewritten 
several times. No, that way the sermon will miss its mark! No, people 
won't be able to join in that prayer the way it is. Yes, these Bible 
readings are to the point. 
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The action programmes often give most trouble and often too they are 
a miserable failure. They should not be general but very specific, 
not aim too high but be within everyone’s reach. They should not be 
escapes into simple charitable action but contribute to the improvement 
of the political situation. 


After discussing the subject-matter and form of the Vespers, the group 
chose a form linked with the statements which seem indispensable to 
the ecumenical group. The responsible teams did not always stick to 
the triad: “Information — meditation — action and prayer’’, but it is 
retained as a necessary basic form, not least for the sake of a theology 
of politics. 


“Information” includes news and facts about the theme. Whatever the 
public pushes out of sight or ignores, is brought out into the open; 
wherever oppression, guilt, minorities, the elimination of unjustified 
sovereignty are involved. — Because the cause of Jesus is the cause of 
the oppressed, the afflicted and the suffering, in the hearing of the 
Word this cause is borne in mind: in meditation and preaching. The 
Gospel and the Scriptures compel dialogue among ourselves, with those 
who exercise sovereignty, with those who hold office in the Church, 
with those who call themselves Christians. And this meditation leads to 
recognition of guilt and awareness of one’s own helplessness. It 
stimulates to solidarity with those who want to pray together — so that 
they may find courage, gain more hope and strength to work in the 
*““cause of Jesus’, to make their decision for that cause, not least in 
personal action and in cooperation with those who have already begun 
to take responsibility within and outside of the churches. 


A Technique of Vespers 


The following is the story of the preparations for the second Vespers 
“Discrimination against minorities”: the team of four for this Vespers 
consisted of a woman sociologist, an architect, a parish priest and a 
housewife. They confined themselves to the living conditions of the 
migrant-workers and the slum-dwellers of Cologne. They made contact 
with the various offices and people concerned: with social workers 
employed in a home for unmarried mothers and their children, with a 
study group which had been trying for years to prod the slum-dwellers 
of Cologne into action, with an ecumenical study group which was 
active on behalf of the migrant workers; they collected newspaper 
cuttings, house regulations, articles from trade journals. 


In the theological part they studied the role of the stranger in the Old 
and New Testaments, the attitude towards him, the attitude of Jesus 
and the Early Church; they examined the reason for neglect, prejudice 
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and disparagement in the Christian ethic and the public conscience. 
The action-programmes were discussed with the individual contacts: 
language instruction for migrant workers, arrangement of afternoon 
entertainments, where Germans and foreigners could meet, survey of 
living conditions, service by “stand-in” fathers in the home for 
unmarried mothers, support for the slum-dwellers, preparation of 
house regulations with those living in Homes. 


What was not done then is happening now. Representatives of the 
various Organizations active in the field concerned are invited on that 
particular evening: for instance, for the Vespers “Development Aid’, 
guests were invited from the Ministry for Development Aid, ““Terre des 
Hommes” and the German Development Office. 


After the Vespers “Discrimination” there was a whole series of 
discussions with the competent authorities in the town and a 
Committee was formed, which implemented and took over further 
responsibility for the projects. 


A volume containing the text of each Vespers is produced, which takes 
care of broader dissemination of the theme. 


The Ecumenical Group, “Political Vespers” 


The preparatory group, which now adopted the title of Ecumenical 
Group “Political Vespers” Cologne, expanded rapidly. It was open to 
everyone who wanted to cooperate. Everyone could start right away 
putting in his word, helping to plan, casting his vote. So far we have 
been able to do without statutes and an Executive Committee. Of no 
little importance is the fact that the Ecumenical Group ‘“‘Political 
Vespers’ counts among its members a copy-writer, a commercial 
artist and journalists. Production of good leaflets and contact with 
newspapers and radio-stations are important. Tasks must be alloted, 
down to the distribution of the publicity material, otherwise much 
well-prepared matter can be a failure. 


Membership rose rapidly to over 100: Catholics and Protestants, the 
most varied occupations, the most varied political views. If one can 
speak of a common denominator, then it is this: the political 
responsibility of Christians cannot be exercised in a corner or in secret 
clubs. Very precise information is needed, which must be prepared for 
the public in an understandable way. The same applies to the sermon: 
there too, precise analysis and modern modes of expression are 
essential. The treatment of the theme must be carried right through to 
the action stage. The action-programmes must not be kept separate 
from the analysis and formulation. The content and form of the prayers 
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must stand the test in this connection. There are grounds for believing 
that many participants in the Political Vespers came because of the 
attempts to find a new language for preaching and prayers. What is 
being achieved theologically arouses interest. 


The Beatitudes 


Here are a few examples from the Vespers “‘Religion and Politics’. 


1. Speaker: 


2. Speaker: 


1. Speaker: 


2. Speaker: 


1. Speaker: 


2. Speaker: 
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He said: Blessed are the poor in spirit; for theirs is the 
Kingdom of Heaven. He also said: Blessed are they that 
mourn; for they shall be comforted. 


And we assume that this does not apply just to you and 
me, but to our society as a whole and its systems. That 
it therefore also means: whoever is in need or want, 
whoever lacks anything, whoever is interested for that 
reason in the transformation of the world, with a view 
to the coming of the Kingdom — whoever mourns over 
the current distribution of land, of education and 
knowledge, whoever is concerned about oppression, 
deprivation of rights and exploitation of two-thirds of 
all mankind, about hunger and war and imprisonment — 
to him was the promise given. 


He said: Blessed are the meek; for they shall inherit the 
earth. He also said: Blessed are the merciful; for they 
shall obtain mercy. 


And we assume that this does not apply just to you and 
me, but to our society as a whole and its systems. That 
it therefore also means: a group, a nation which lives 
among its neighbours without aggression or the friend- 
enemy concept, which does not let itself be stirred up 
and is not bent, come what may, on getting its supposed 
rights (e.g. on the Oder-Neisse line) — whoever, on the 
contrary, can rise above his rights, leave aside the legal 
Mine and Yours — to him was the promise given. 


He said: Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst 
after righteousness; for they shall be filled. He also said: 
Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake; for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven. 


And we assume that this does not apply just to you and 
me, but to our society as a whole and its systems. 


1. Speaker: 


2. Speaker: 


1. Speaker: 


2. Speaker: 


Information 
1. Speaker: 
2. Speaker: 


That it therefore also means: whoever seeks to bring 
about justice, to work for a permanent improvement in 
legislation and the penal system, for a just division of 
property, for a relationship of true partnership between 
men and women, grown-ups and children, teachers and 
pupils, universities and students, employers and employ- 
ees — and because he who is striving after justice is 
vilified or suffers injury to his reputation, property or 
liberty — to him was the promise given. 


He said: Blessed are the pure in heart; for they shall see 
God. 


And we assume that this does not apply just to you and 
me, but to our society as a whole and its systems. That it 
therefore also means: social groups and entire peoples, 
who have freed their thoughts and their desires from 
national power-interests and the struggle for prestige 
and possessions, to the extent of no longer demanding 
anything more than to help (e.g. the Quakers or the 
small neutral countries of Europe), together with others, 
to build a global society — to him was the promise given. 


He said: Blessed are the peacemakers; for they shall be 
called the children of God. 


And we assume that this does not apply just to you and 
me. That it therefore also means: whoever is out not 
only to maintain peace but to bring it about and to 
reconcile those in conflict — whoever provided no arms 
to developing countries, whoever applied all his imagi- 
nation to the search for ways of ending the Near East 
conflict, without regard to his own interests, whoever, 
with generously endowed peace research, pointed the 
way to possibilities of limiting armaments, whoever 
pleaded for the admission of China to the U.N. — to him 
was the promise given. 


(Matthew 5, 3-10) 


What has politics to do with religion? 


760 B.C. a small kingdom on the Mediterranean coast. 
An economic crisis has been successfully surmounted. 
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For some at least. 


Economic crisis — in those days that meant a bad 
harvest. A year of drought, too little corn grown, not 
enough to last until the next harvest. There is too little 
hay and the cattle are dying. There is not yet a world 
market that could make up the difference. 


But there are some who have so much land that they 
have harvested enough for themselves and could give 
some to others. For them business is booming. 


“One sack of corn for the poorer neighbour, so that he 
does not starve to death; he is dependent on it. One sack 
of corn — against two sacks of corn, payable after the 
next harvest.” In that way you get rich. Long live the 
crisis. 


But what happens if the other can’t pay? 


It’s simple; there are laws covering that. Property is 
protected. He gives his clothes, he gives his cattle, 
he gives his wife and children to be slaves, and if that is 
not enough, he himself will be sold into bondage. Law 
must remain law! Maybe a pair of shoes can be found 
for him, skin and bones that he is. 


Business is booming for many. ‘ 


Now we are celebrating. Thanksgiving service in Bethel, 
in the temple, which the King has built, thank-offerings 
for the god who saw to it that we came out of it so well. 
Temple music and magnificent choirs... 


And then along comes somebody who upsets everything. 
Breaks into the temple and begins to shout: “Thus 
saith the Lord: Take thou away from me the noise of 
thy songs, for I will not hear the melody of thy viols. 
But let judgment run down as water and righteousness as 
a mighty stream! ” (Amos 5, 23-24) 


Outrageous what he is crying: “Thus saith the Lord: 
The end is come upon my people of Israel, I will not 
again pass by them any more. And the songs of the 
temple shall be howlings in that day! ” (Amos 8, 2-3) 
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“Thus saith the Lord: Ye who turn judgment to 
wormwood and leave off righteousness in the earth, who 
sold the righteous for silver and the poor for a pair of 
shoes, I will destroy your sanctuaries and put your 
palace to the sword! ” (Amos 2, 6; 5,7; 1,6) 


Is that not high treason? 


That was Amos talking and upsetting things. He wasn’t a 
professional prophet, but a farming man, like all of 
them, plantation owners and herdsmen. He had no right 
to come on the scene. The chief priest reported him. 


“Then Amaziah, the priest of Bethel, sent to Jeroboam, 
King of Israel, saying: Amos hath conspired against thee 
in the midst of the house of Israel; the land is not able to 
hear all his words. For thus Amos saith: Jeroboam shall 
die by the sword and Israel shall surely be led away 
captive out of their own land.” (Amos 7, 10-11) 


And the priest went himself to Amos, accusing him of 
preaching for money. 


“O thou seer, flee thee away into the land of Judah and 
there eat bread and prophesy there. But prophesy not 
again any more at Bethel: for it is the King’s chapel and 
it is the King’s court.” (Amos 7, 12-13) 


Amos said he was not a prophet but a peasant. “And the 
Lord took me as I followed the flock and the Lord said 
unto me: “Go, prophesy unto my people Israel! ” 
(Amos 7, 14-15) 


So Amos was not a theologian or a specialist in religion. 
Nor was he an expert in politics. How should his hearers 
know whether he was right in what he was saying? 


His hearers have to decide. Their conscience is being 
challenged. 


Amos is criticising those in power. He is attacking the 
high-ups. 


He said: “Woe to them that are at ease in Zion, and trust 
in the mountains of Samaria; that eat the lambs out of 
the flock and the calves out of the midst of the stall; 
that chant to the sound of the viol and invent to 
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themselves instruments of music, drink wine in bowls 
and anoint themselves with the chief ointments, but are 
not grieved for the affliction of Joseph.” (Amos 6, 1-6) 


Amos is criticising the system, he is attacking the 
existing law, for bondage because of debt was considered 
lawful. 


He is exercising ideological criticism. He is attacking the 
religious tradition: When someone calls to him: “‘The 
Lord will never punish His people! ”’, he replies: ““Thus 
saith the Lord: You only have I known of all the 
families of the earth and therefore I will punish you for 
all your iniquities! ” (Amos 3,2) 


Criticism of the rulers, of the system, of the ideology — 
all that in the temple! If politics has no place in the 
Church, then the Book of Amos has no place in the 
Bible. 


We believe — in a God Who is the salvation of the world, 
Who sent His Son into the world, so that it would once 
and for all be clear that He set great store by its 
salvation. 


We hope — for His Kingdom, which was founded here on 
earth through the Word and works, death and resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ; His Kingdom whose promises of 
freedom, justice and reconciliation, Christians are 
challenged to make heard in this world. 


We love — God in our neighbour; and nowhere to-day 
can neighbourly love make itself felt more forcefully 
and more effectively than in political action. 


So we are thrown back on politics if we believe, hope, 
love as Christians; politics must be an activity that 
corresponds to the old concept of “Christian piety”’. 
For that reason we want practice in this kind of thought 
and action to be done in a Church and not, for example 
in Cologne’s Gurzenich. And not only do we want this — 
but we would in fact consider it to be a falsification of 
our intentions if we were to be banished to a place other 
than a church. Not that we cling to an out-of-date 
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sacralism, which says that the only place for Christians 
to gather for worship is the house of God. But so long 
as it is still customary and normal to hold services in the 
church and to have public prayer there — so long shall 
we insist that the place for the “Political Vespers” is a 
church. For we should like to do our bit, so that the 
Church’s message may be made known and become an 
effective political Word. We want to try prayer that is 
not a dialogue between the soul and God but an attempt 
to make us His fellow-workers. We are convinced that it 
is the principal and proper task of the Church to commit 
itself in faith, hope and love; but this means helping to 
change the world politically, in the sense of Christ’s 
message. We, as members of the Church, want to share in 
this central task in the place which the Church herself 
considered to be her centre: where the Word is preached, 
bread broken and the Last Supper celebrated. 


And yet I wonder. Is all this right? Is the Church really 
there to think about political structures? Is the Church’s 
job not something quite different? To give quiet, to 
provide a place where one can pray and worship? In 
which recollection and meditation are possible? Does 
the soul not need a breathing space, free for a moment 
from cares and problems and the bustle of the modern 
world? Should we completely forget the vertical which 
binds us individually to God? Once we introduce 
politics into the Church, then the cares and problems 
come back again. Are we to have the last oasis of peace 
taken from us? 


Perhaps in return we shall have peace in the world! 


Can we create peace? Man is, after all, only a sinner, we 
don’t make him good. For that very reason, the Church 
should talk about her own business and not about 
politics. She should speak of God’s deeds, of grace and 
the Kingdom, which God alone brings and where we find 
peace for the soul, peace in the midst of the world’s 
conflicts. You are abolishing religion and only pursuing 
ethics! 


If religion does not act, then it doesn’t exist. Can it 


- stand idly by, while men are deprived of their rights? 


Can it stand idly by when the world founders because of 
wrong politics? What you are calling religion is really 
only escapism! 
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1. Speaker: Who is right here? 


The hearer must decide, his conscience is being 
challenged! 


Answer to the question from our left-wing friends of why we pray. 


Because it is for us a matter of the brotherhood of all, 
Not only of Christians or another group but all, 

All those who will live after us 

In our towns with our water 

Brought up by us to the third and fourth generation 
Of all 

Of the dead who lived before us 

Whose dreams we have betrayed 

The dreams of 1789 and those of 1917 

Because our brothers are of concern to us 


That is why we sometimes say 
OUR FATHER 


Because our task is unending 

And our longing does not grow less 

In the course of our lives 

Because Christ does not quench our thirst 
But makes it greater 


That is why we sometimes say 
WHO ART IN HEAVEN 


Because we live in places 

Where people have to talk about people 
In factories, offices and schools 
Because we know that dominion is 

The commonest way 

To offend the name of God 


That is why we sometimes say 
HALLOWED BE THY NAME 


Because we fear the cycle 

Of production, consumption and profit 

To which they want to train us up 
That is why we sometimes say 
THY WILL BE DONE 
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Because we are not without fear 

Of ourselves too 

Not without doubt, in ourselves too 

And our way 

Not without derision for our own experiments too 


That is why we sometimes say 
THY KINGDOM COME 


We speak of daily bread 

and mean the button that the 
prisoner in the cell lacks 

and the low duty on goods 
from other countries. 


We confess our guilt 

as one of the richest peoples of the earth, 
which is full of the starving, 

as citizens of a well-ordered land, 

that is full of those in despair. 


We forgive our debtors 

who are cheating us out of our lives 
because we do not cease 

to make better suggestions to them 
thus respecting their dignity 


Because we are German Germans 

blind with nationalism and 

sick with the desire for revenge 

because we do not recognise whole countries 
and will not acknowledge frontiers or peace. 


That is why we sometimes sa 
AND LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION 


Because we are submissive 

And have not learnt 

to set limits to dominion 

and to control the powerful 

and still scarcely understand 

how to share in planning our destiny 


Because we abandon ourselves to resignation and blind grief 


That is why we sometimes say 
BUT DELIVER US FROM EVIL 


Because we need faith for the Kingdom 
which we are and which we are building 
and encouragement for our work 

so that we do not plan in vain 


That is why we sometimes say 
THINE IS THE KINGDOM, THE POWER 
AND THE GLORY 


And stake our faith that God is 
IN ETERNITY for us. 


Through Dialogue to Action 


The discussion is the most difficult part of the Vespers and at the 
same time the most exciting. There is sharp give and take, for and 
against. Then again, there are long, very objective debates. There are 
moments of great “density”, when some things take their time to 
become completely clear. For that reason we cannot forgo discussion 
on the specific theme, its clarification and implementation. Not only 
the subject itself demands discussion, but also the principle of the 
Christian community, which draws closer together in dialogue, and 
finds its way through dialogue to action. 


To ask whether this has to happen in worship, in a church, is irrelevant 
because there are no other premises of the required size in the 
neighbourhood. Such a question would only encourage a separation of 
the sacred and the secular, something the participants want to 
eliminate, precisely in these political matters: the desire is to have the 
Church at the heart of the world, not only as a slogan but through 
positive achievement. 


A second attack from a church leader came after some time from 
Professor Beckmann of Dusseldorf, President of the Protestant Church 
of the Rhineland. He compared the Cologne experiment with the 
“German Christians’ who had supported the Hitler regime. He 
claimed to see here a temptation to politicisation of the Church and her 
message. He complained that there could be no talk here of worship 
and prayer, because man and his problems were at the centre and God 
took second place. Discussion with the Church leaders on both sides 
continues, but it has become calmer and more objective, although there 
are still reservations. The Antoniterkirche, which comes under the 
Presbytery of the City of Cologne, has in each case been made available 
for a period of three months. It is still forbidden to use St. Peter’s, but 
a Catholic Parish Hall was offered as.a provisional solution during a 
discussion with Cardinal Hoffner, the new Archbishop of Cologne. But 
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these things are only marginal. For many the conflict with the Church 
leaders is unavoidable, because it is forced on us by circumstances, for 
others it is only a question of whether the Church can see its unity in 
the plurality of the programmes, i.e. whether there will be ecumenism 
at local and regional level. 


A Congregation of the “Political Vespers” 


Much more important is the fact that after nine months a kind of 
Congregation of the Political Vespers has developed. Many participants 
declare that for years they had not been to a church service or belonged 
to a local congregation. 


This fact, they said, was not due to lack of goodwill. Others say that 
they loved their Sunday worship and also their local church, but that 
they considered the Political Vespers to be an absolutely necessary 
complement, which their local congregation could not offer. For others 
again, this venture is the start of a new form of minority church or 
group church, which will determine the patterns of the future. 


There is absolutely no doubt that many young people (students, 
schoolchildren, apprentices) come to the Political Vespers. The second | 
group is possibly made up of those with a university background, and 
there are also many of the younger adults, Catholics and Protestants 
alike, active in their own congregations but looking for something 
more. There are not very many from business and industry, nor are 
there many officials, workmen or clerks. This may be due to the late 
hour or the unconventional setting, or the fundamental attitude of 
criticism. 


The organisers of the “Political Vespers” will have to give thought to 
this imbalance. Unquestionably, the majority of German workers, 
tradesmen, business men and industrial leaders are guided by con- 
vention, and conservative in their approach to life. 


The congregation of the “Political Vespers” extends, with gradations, 
far beyond Cologne: at two of the Vespers in Cologne there were some 
1,500 participants, but many of them came from the surrounding 
Rhineland and from Westphalia. About 600 people regularly take the 
texts of the. Vespers; enquiries come from the whole of West Germany. 
Similar experiments are being made in different places. 


This leads once again to the question: What contribution does the 


Cologne ‘Political Vespers’, as an experiment, make to ecumenism 
and the future? 
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. The coming together of the confessions is best achieved through 


work on a definite theme. Confessional differences are not excluded 
in favour of some vague thing in common, but introduced as 
working hypotheses that must still prove themselves. 


. The urgent task in this. meeting of the different confessions is 


obviously to reformulate the Christian truth all the way to action, in 
the light of to-day’s world and personal problems. Our expectant 
and overstrained contemporaries sit up and take notice when they 
are offered a new type of existence and responsibility. 


. We must also go ahead at the urban level, to ensure that ecumenical 


cooperation for to-day’s world pulls in experts from the different 
domains. The Christian who perhaps gains his experience from 
“outside” — this image is itself problematical — and who has 
therefore possibly become “‘aloof’ can, through his experience, 
find his way to the heart of the congregation, in prayer, the 
preaching of the Word and action; there he will be treated as a 
valued and necessary member. 


For the time being the picture remains the same: once a month, when 
the evening traffic has quietened, Christians of both confessions from 


all 


parts of the town meet in a late Gothic “hall-church’’, to reflect on 


their political responsibility to-day in the broadest sense, before God 
and for others. No decision has yet been taken as to the future 
development of the “Political Vespers’, but it will continue in one 
form or another, because a kind of “‘market lacuna’? has become 
apparent. 


Address: Oekumenischer Arbeitskreis “‘Politisches Nachtgebet” Koln 
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5 Koln-Hohenhaus 
von-Ketteler-Str. 26 
Federal Republic of Germany 
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EMMAUS HOUSE is in 
New York, in East 
Harlem to be precise. 
It is led by David Kirk, 
a priest of the Melchite 
Rite in communion with 
the Roman Catholic 
Church. It publishes a 
magazine, The Bread is © 
Rising. | 2 


EMMAUS HOUSE. has 
explored new forms of 
life, service and cele- 
bration and encour- 
ages others to do like- 


wise. It sees itself asa - 


radical community try- 
ing to be a setting for 
human life and service 
and not a slave to fads | 
in renewal. : 


STYLES OF LIFE has 
been prepared’ by 
Richard Mann, a mem- 
ber of the community 
at Emmaus House. 
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Who Killed the Coffee House ? 


by Dennis C. Benson 


IT’S THE RAPPING: 


I. THE COFFEE HOUSE THING 


“My mother gets uptight when I try to explore my feelings about 
sex with her.” 


“When I try to talk to my parents about things which really mean 
a lot to me, they either laugh or get angry.” 


‘““My dad is never home. He just won’t talk to me like a person.” 


“Parents are hungup on sex and drugs and they simply project their 
worries on us.” 


“Hey, wait a minute. You guys are really dumping on our parents. 
Isn’t this a cop out? It’s easy to blame adults for everything. 
We should be the ones to get into our own heads. It is our 
responsibility.” 


Such snatches of honest dialogue fill many of the several thousand 
teenage coffee houses peeking out of old ware-houses, attics, garages, 
and church basements across the land. Churches and social agencies 
have been quick to embrace this old concept or informal setting for the 
context of youth ministry in the late sixties. 


THE COFFEE HOUSE IS DEAD! 


The coffee house “thing” has been beautiful in many of its mani- 
festations. Sometimes adults and teens have enabled these small 
moments of “doing the truth” to live. 


In most cases, only small amounts of money have been allotted to 
these projects. The struggle to make something from nothing seems to 
have strengthened the inner cohesion of the founding groups. 


These small clubs, at their best, have fostered a style of interpersonal 
relationship which has interesting parallels to earlier religious com- 
munity life. There has been a kind of acceptance and love which does 
not receive ready nurture in the general society. The coffee house 
patron has found himself freed in community to do his thing with and 
for others. | 


Leaders or enabling adults have often sensed the beauty of growth in 
those people, young and old, involved in this style of relationship. The 
adult worker enables his youthful colleagues to create honest extensions 
of their common needs, hopes, and limitations. Such a process of 
creating a coffee house has stimulated a new appreciation for creativity 
as the product of community. Mixing media and discovering new 
meanings in old fragments of culture have enabled many young people 
to become “new creations.” 


THE COFFEE IS DEAD! 


This new breed of youth clustering has temporarily put to rest the adult 
Oriented “teen center” approach to working with young people. This 
latter effort usually starts with some concerned parents. They beg, 
borrow or build a “teen center’. It is filled with things and activities 
adults imagine young people like. Young people are given a strong sales 
pitch to patronize this place. Chaperones are then hired, coerced or 
forced to come and smoke in the corner until there is trouble. Their 
expectations are usually fulfilled. ; 

The coffee house has been the scene of a sacramental style of existence 
and celebration. Confession, forgiveness, celebration, witness, and 
worship were often found. These standard marks of Christian life were 
most genuinely expressed when the secular forms were permitted as 
media of expression. The traditional theological categories most often 
seemed to raise the wrong questions. Now questions became guide lines 
for theological answers. Faith and life were felt and shared. 


THE COFFEE HOUSE IS DEAD! | 
II. BUSTED: THE END OF THE COFFEE HOUSE ERA 


The coffee house movement still appears quite healthy to those 
surveying the design of youth ministry in the United States. There are 
several thousand places bearing this label for all to see. Many of the 
places have strong clientele. Yet, the coffee house experiment is over as 
an authentic expression of faith and life in our times for young people. 
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It was doomed to failure from the start. Perhaps high school teenagers 
from the plastic suburban culture were simply too young for the 
intensity of life together in this person centered context. More 
decisively, many leaders mistakenly attempted to “use” the coffee 
house to get kids into the church. “We will get the kids there for fun 
and then take some time out for a sermon and prayers.” Such a hybrid 
simply did not work. These so-called Christian coffee houses simply 
were a re-run of the old Sunday evening youth group which no longer 
meets the needs of the young. In reality, there simply cannot be a 
Christian coffee house. 


Other leaders entered such an undertaking without realizing that the 
young people only bring to the experience that which they had 
experienced elsewhere. If the school dance and the church youth group 
comprised the major experience of their life, they would only recreate 
such forms in the new setting. The adult often did not understand 
“enabling” as including “mind blowing’. The young person, who has 
been molded by the test orientation of the American public school 
system, will most often feed back what he thinks the adult wants. 


How can one say that the coffee house is dead? There are new kits and 
books being produced to enable any group to form a local coffee house. 
Many more coffee houses are in the planning stages. There will be more 
coffee houses before there are fewer. However, it is all over. The early 
coffee houses are now beginning to close. Those coffee houses which 
received the most attention and fame are now at various stages of 
decay. 


Perhaps the immediate success of the coffee house was also the 
downfall of the experiment. When people in churches, saw the coffee 
house as “program’’, the ultimate doom of this form of life together 
should have been seen. It was not another program. The coffee house 
was simply a passing reflection of the times. It held up before us a 
provisional style of searching and becoming which would soon be felt 
in educational and social changes. While Bob Dylan was singing about 
the changing times, they changed. 


In some sense, the institutional mind set of the Church killed the coffee 
house. The church in so many places wanted to have “Christian”’ coffee 
houses. It was willing to use a cultural form. It hoped to transform this 
cultural form into a uniquely religious thing. At its best, the coffee 
house is a secular market place of the mind. Perhaps the church should 
have approached this phenomena with the hope of being transformed 
by it in terms of sensitivity. It was a Camelot where the questions and 
the persons who were learning to raise them could have been found. 
The church should have come to learn what people could tell it about 
itself. 
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III. THE UPTIGHT: PEOPLE WHO NEVER WERE— 


Many “second guessers’ may smile in the knowledge that they were 
against the coffee house from the beginning. They knew that the 
church should not be involved in this kind of sinful activity. In fact, 
many such church leaders will probably point to the fact that their 
vocal criticism kept their local church out of such an experiment. Such 
reactions are probably the most tragic aspect of the death of the coffee 
house. What about those who didn’t even try to pursue this course? It 
is really the enduring mentality of such people which creates a church 
that demands experimental ministries while at the same time forcing 
the ultimate destruction to any kind of experimentation. 


Experimental ministries can be deemed failures when they fail to act as 
leaven upon the whole body of the church. Whether they endure in the 
original form or not is not important. It is the unsettling and 
“becoming” side of their brief existence which should make them 
enriching gifts to the church of Christ. 


The people who stayed at home during these pilgrimages of faith into 
new areas of life are much like the flat Christian who watches from 
afar and passes judgement upon those fighting for injustice in our 
society. “I don’t like the way those people are trying to change things.” 
“IT was for black people until he did that kind of thing.” “The many 
good kids are getting a bad name by those few trouble makers.” 


The might-have-done-something Christians emerge from the experience 
of the dead coffee house movement as enemies and anti-Christ figures. 
They are the ones who dissect the idealism of the young person by 
saying through word and life style, “I thought those things when I was 
young, but...”. The local church has not tried “‘the coffee house thing” 
when the time and their young people cried for it, it was not a church 
of this age. A particular church which was plugged into the cuts and 
bruises of our times had to do this kind of thing for those it loved, 
because of the one who loved it. 


IV. THE RUB: GIFTS FROM THE COFFEE HOUSE 


Perhaps this is the real gift of the coffee house to the church: theology 
is now. The people of God must do the truth. It is not a matter of 
programs or the quest for success. The church as an extension of © 
God’s love to and with people is now. It does what it must to be 
consistent to what its Lord gave it to do. This means that the church 
and youth must attempt things which will not fit into the success or 
failure measures of society. It must be free at all times to fail. 
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“We had 800 young people at our dance last week.’’ So what? What 
happened to those 800 young people? What could have happened to 
them in another context? 


God called forth this strange animal, the coffee house. It was a very 
good year. From it, we gave and it gave to us. It was a way station for 
many. We were comforted and tested. We loved a bit more and hated 
a bit less than we had before. 


V. HEARTBURN: LINGERING QUESTIONS 


In the wake of every concluded experiment there remain lingering 
questions. What is the church to do with a ministry built upon the 
raising of questions? Does the constructive or positive ever emerge 
from the naked? Does the experiment a part from the body of the 
validity of the church itself? Why didn’t more adults come to confront 
young people in the context of the coffee house? Why did the coffee 
house fail? What form of experimentation will follow? Where do 
they go now to get out of the wind and rain? How has this experiment 
changed us? All we know for sure is this: 


THE COFFEE HOUSE IS DEAD! 


Renewal, Rapidation and Future 


by Letty M. Russell 


I 


Renewal is not a new word in the life of the ecumenical movement. In 
1956 Visser’t Hooft was able to list at least six forms of renewal which 
had been manifested in the life of the church. (1) His focus on renewal 
as a work of God for which the “church ‘waits’ actively” is only the 
beginning of many recent calls for renewal, plans for renewal, and even 
actions for renewal among the churches. (2) 


By 1967 the North American Working Group of the Study of the 
Missionary Structure of the Congregation identified at least three types 
of renewers, all at work in the Study on complementary and even 
contradictory suggestions for change: 


1) reformers—who believed that the biggest task is renewal of the 
old from within; : 


2) radicals—who believed a radical reshaping of old forms is needed, 
and the fashioning of new ones as well; 


3) revolutionaries—who believed that freedom for the new forms of 
mission requires the radical death of old forms. (3) 


Yet with all the talking, planning and acting, renewal is not keeping up 
with a world of “chronic change.” Renewal is simply not enough. We 
are no longer able to be in the business of “up dating’ even on a 
radical scale. We are confronted by what Adolfs, in his book The 
Grave of God, calls rapidation. 


Rapidation is a complex and comprehensive phenomenon of our 
present age in which an acceleration of historical developments 
takes place in all spheres of human society in increasing — 
discontinuity with the past. (4) 


In the face of such a situation, the life and death of the church as we 
know it depends on our response to the work of God in his historicized 
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world. The call is no longer for periodic renewal, but for a built-in 
rapidation in the life of the church. 


The dynamic for such rapidation, of course, is already built into the 
life of the church. It is sustained and renewed by the Holy Spirit as 
each new generation seeks to respond to the love of Christ which ‘opens 
up the possibility of future, justice, love and peace for every man. Yet 
the structures of the church are barely renewable except “‘by the grace 
of God” because they are not designed for rapidation. Like all the 
structures of modern society, they need to have built in flexibility, and 
open-endedness. They need to be temporary, ad hoc structures, 
designed to serve a post-modern world; a “‘temporary society.” (5) The 
world is not only “temporary” in that it can in fact be blown up by all 
manner of technological weapons and social catastrophes. It is 
temporaty because the post-industrial systems of life in the present 
and future will more and more be geared to “‘chronic change.” God is 
the rock of our life, and his is a God of history. His promise constantly 
moves ahead of us shaping our future. Yet those who are called to 
share in the shaping of that future dare not attach ourselves to human 
structures built like a rock, lest they become tombs rather than vehicles 
of mission and service. 


The hope of the Christian community is that Christ is at work to fulfill 
his promises. We can derive our confidence in the midst of “rapidation”’ 
in the church and the world, not in futurist statistics and extrapolations, 
but rather in God’s promise concerning his future plans for mankind, 
“Behold I make all things new,” (Is.43). The planning and strategy of 
the Christian community is determined by its commitment to join in 
shaping the future of God’s world, using every available political, social, 
and technical tool. (6) Rapidation is a must if the church is to free itself 
so that it may join others in society in sharing the burden of fashioning 
the future of mankind. Planning requires more than good will. It 
requires a willingness to change, a constant openness to what is 
happening in the world, and technical tools or experience, as well as a 
vision of God’s world of humanity, justice and peace. 


I. 


There is no one model for the response of churches and their structures 
to rapidation. Each group in countless pluralistic settings must search 
out its way to serve the world in the name of Christ. The problem of 
discernment is no easy matter, for it involves theological reflection in 
the midst of the congregation’s mission in the world. At the Risk, 
however, of becoming too particular it is necessary to make concrete 
how rapidation appears to have affected the life of one group of 
witnessing communities in the midst of chronic change. 
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The East Harlem Protestant Parish, located in the East Harlem 
community of about 200,000 people in New York City provides us 
with one illustration. This Parish shares with many other church, private 
and public institutions in serving an area of poverty inhabited by 
Blacks, Puerto Ricans, and Whites, all crowded together in tenaments 
and public housing projects. Much has been written about the Parish, 
for it served as one of the examples of “post war church renewal.” (7) 
Here I simply want to speak about the changing structures of ministry 
in the East Harlem Protestant Parish as an example of rapidation in 
church and community. 


Since it was founded in 1948, EHPP has sought to express three 
basic principles: 


1) Commitment to a team ministry of clergy and laity working 
together in the service of Christ and our brothers in the East 
Harlem community; 


2) Commitment to an ecumenical ministry including representatives 
of as many different Christian churches as possible, and cooperat- 
ing with all groups in the community for the sake of East Harlem: 


3) Commitment to an interracial ministry of laymen and staff in an 
interracial community as the only possible way of witnessing to 
our Lord Jesus Christ with integrity. (8) 


These principles of ministry have been reflected in many changes over 
the years in which a variety of structures emerged and were in turn 
replaced by others as the needs of the East Harlem community and 
the service rendered by the church communities changed. 


The Parish began as one store-front church. It grew to four small 
churches and a central office. Then it began to recognize the need 
for a variety of different structures or units for serving the community. 
The congregations were consolidated into two family type church 
structures serving the needs of gathered communities which included all 
ages and types of people. The office was expanded into a permanent 
availability structure which was always available to community needs 
for such things as legal aid; help with public assistance or welfare 
problems; housing assistance; available community meeting and office 
space, etc. New ad hoc task force structures have continued to be 
created and disbanded according to the needs of the community and 
the availability of staff and laymen for service. Some, such as work 
with narcotics addicts; housing renewal; mental health, and a self 
supporting church with tent-making ministry, have become independent 
programs. Some, such as a Reading and Tutorial Program and a Task 
Force in the arts, have continued to function as part of the Parish. (9) 
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The structure is open-ended so that it is possible to sponsor and 
encourage new forms of secular development such as a job training 
center, as well as new forms of Christian community. 


In the midst of these continuing changes in structure the principles of 
ministry in the Parish are continually in a process of rapidation as well. 
The team ministry was early expressed in the organization of a Group 
Ministry of trained clergy and staff and their wives around a common 
discipline. As the total ministry of the Christian communities developed, 
this largely white, professional group was replaced by a variety of Team 
Ministries made up of local laymen who had been trained to serve with 
the professionals on the teams as case workers, office workers, Spanish 
evangelists, education and youth workers, etc. Each team served one 
particular unit or structure of the Parish. Most recently the team 
ministry changed in two important ways. The largely white professional 
staff has been almost completely replaced by indigenous Black and 
Puerto Rican leaders. In a staff of about 13 people only four are 
professionals and only three are white. The team ministry concept has 
been expanded to include all the leaders of a particular unit with new 
responsibility taken by all the indigenous leadership. Some other Parish 
leaders, both professional and indigenous have continued to give service 
through secular organizations in the community, 


The principle of an ecumenical ministry shows the effect of rapidation 
as well. In 1948 ecumenical meant the major Protestant denominations 
such as were members of the WCC. Since Vatican II, the word has 
come to include Catholic as well as Pentecostal groups who cooperate 
with the Parish in common projects of service to the community. The 
Parish even was able to include two Catholic priests on its staff as it 
assisted in the formation of the ecumenical center of hospitality called 
Emmaus House. Recently the focus of ecumenical actions has been on 
the possibility of “‘secular ecumenism” which seeks to join with all 
groups in the community in the service of the oikoumene. (10) This is 
seen in such groups as the Metro North Housing Society which included 
EHPP, the local Roman Catholic church, local social agencies and 
business groups, and citizens in a comprehensive program for citizen 
planning of housing renewal in cooperation with public and private 
organizations. 


The principle of interracial ministry at the beginning of the Parish 
meant that the professional staff usually included at least one black 
clergyman or church worker in a staff of about twelve. The congre- 
gations were always interracial and bilingual, using both English and 
Spanish in their ministry and services. As more and more laymen were 
trained and included in the teams, the ministry became more integrated 
in all the units of the Parish. There was a common bond in working for 
Civil Rights causes; walking picket lines, ranning Freedom Schools, and 
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participating in the building of a new community. However, such a 
situation was not adequate to meet the growing need for black identity 
because the teams were still dominated by white clergy. Today the 
Parish is largely directed by indigenous leaders who have been trained 
in the Parish and are now able to give the type of grass roots leadership 
needed. An example of this is the fact that a white professional 
administrative team of two to three workers has now been entirely 
replaced by a team of three leaders from the community. 


What does the future hold for these and other principles of EHPP? How 
will rapidation effect it in the next two years? In the next ten 
years? No one knows. Yet those who have continued over the years in 
the ministry of the East Harlem Protestant Parish do know that change 
is a way of life for those who would serve the world in Christ’s name. 
There are many risks and many problems in these changes. Perhaps 
they are not all for the good. Yet they are changes made carefully and 
with much controversy and discussion, as well as prayer and reflection. 
They point to the necessity of rapidation in the service of the Lord of 
the future. 


III. 


If the structure of church life in the post-modern world must be in 
chronic change, the problems of identity and life style for Christians 
become increasingly difficult. Varieties of settings and functions call 
for what Harvey Cox describes as a “riot of pluralism.” Identification 
with the future of Jesus Christ and God’s promise for his world in our 
service and celebration will need to be expressed in many life styles and 
changing patterns of life. They will not necessarily be particular 
religious customs, but rather a spontaneous expression of faith shaping 
life in a community of service. 


In a setting of rapidation each Christian community which gathers for a 
longer or shorter time, on a permanent or temporary basis, needs to 
seek ways in which trust in God’s love in Jesus Christ shapes its life 
and enables it to serve as part of the world. Because each group must 
decide for itself what this means, and discover itself the ways in which 
faith does shape its life, it is impossible to Say in advance what a 
particular life style might include. However, it is possible, in the light 
of the nature of the gospel and in the light of what we know about our 
emerging world, to suggest possible functions which Christian com- 
munities might serve. These functions of communities gathered in 
Christ’s name could be called: diakritical, proleptic and diakonal. From 
such functions, worked out in each setting, would emerge the concrete 
shapes or styles of Christian living. 
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The function of the church in a post-modern world would be diakritical 
because it is called to criticize society in the light of its hope in God’s 
promise. In the past the church has usually played the roles or 
functions assigned to it by society. In the Middle Ages it served as the 
public cult, providing the heavenly “‘connections”’ for Christendom. 
With the breakdown of Christendom in modern society it has been 
called upon to provide a private cult serving the needs of the individual 
in industrial society in his private, religious sphere. Jirgen Moltmann 
calls these functions: 


1) cult of subjectivity—concern for the individual; existentialism; 
pastoral counselling, etc. 


2) cult of co—humanity—concern for koinonia; fellowship groups 
in a mass society. 


3) cult of institution—concern for belonging to an institution 
(denomination) large enough to protect against other impersonal 
institutions. (11) 


In a world more and more becoming post-religious and no longer 
searching for its security in the sacred realm, such functions are 
obviously less necessary to society. This sets the church free to be 
itself—free to find its own function in the service of Christ and God’s 
Mission to the world. This new possibility allows the church to criticize 
all the parts of the world which deny God’s plan and purpose of 
justice, freedom and peace for mankind. It can seek out ways of joining 
all men in helping to shape society rather than being shaped by it. (12) 


Such a function is rather difficult, to say the least. To begin with, a 
church which is a “misfit” in society must be willing to pay the cost—a 
cost which the New Testament tells us includes that of crucifixion. 
Secondly, the ability to function as a critical and contradictory force in 
society is a gift of the Holy Spirit as seen in I Cor. 12:10 where Paul 
speaks of the gift of being able to “distinguish between spirits”’ 
(diakrisis). Thirdly, such Christian responsibility in the political and all 
the sectors of society calls both for theological discernment and 
technical knowhow. No one group can decide how this is done. Each 
must set out to understand its own sector and way of service, and then 
seek out its diakritical role. 


The second function of the church in the post-modern world is its 
proleptic function. The church is called to be a sign of the kingdom of 
God and the future of the world. It becomes a sign in the small ways in 
which it is able to realize, already in the present, the things for which 
men hope. By concrete actions in contradicting injustice, promoting 
peace, standing in solidarity with the poor Christian communities can 
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establish bits and signs of shalom in present society. Not that the 
church is the only proleptic agent. All men who are working to establish 
the humanity and dignity of men serve to provide signs of God’s 
present and future purpose for his creation. 


Such proleptic actions are anticipatory. They anticipate the situation 
for which they work by living as if the situation, at least in part, has 
already arrived. Thus groups living and working on an integrated basis 
are small signs of God’s promise of brotherhood. Sending a planeload 
of food to Biafra is a sign of God’s concern that all men have “daily 
bread.” Accepting the narcotic, alcoholic, the rich, the hippie are all 
ways of pointing to unity of all mankind in Christ. The dictionary 
definition of prolepsis is that of a “mistake in chronology,” or the 
dating of an event before it actually happened. The church is called to 
be a chronological mistake; not a backward mistake, but a mistake 
which establishes signs of hope in in the present. 


The third function of the church in the post-modern world is diakonal. 
All church structures (wherever and whenever two or three or two 
thousand or three thousand are gathered in Christ’s name; Mt.18:20) 
are called to follow the example of the one who humbled himself and 
became the servant of all (Phil.2:5—12). In so far as faith and trust in 
Christ shapes the life style of a Christian community, one of the 
elements of that style which is bound to emerge will be service. For 
those who are “crazy enough” to tie their lives to this man who was a 
servant are sure to be infected with his concern for others. In modern 
society the diakonal function of Christian communities has become 
doubly important because of the stress upon the priority of actions 
over words. The church itself has no plausibility structure” if its 
actions of service do not express the faith which shapes its life. (13) 


Diakrisis and prolepsis (discernment, criticism and anticipation) all 
serve as a focus for Christian communities as they struggle to find their 
particular forms and styles of life which will be able to place them and 
their gifts at the disposal of Christ, for others. There are no set formulae 
for the diakonal function. It occurs, not just in the public realm, nor 
just in the care of the poor or those laden with anxiety. It is a call to 
every form of service where the needs of the world are found, that that 
world might more closely become the creation which God intends. 


These functions of the church (diakritical, proleptic and diakonal) are 
perhaps only some of those needed as the church seeks out its places 
of service in the post-modern world. Because of rapidation the functions 
themselves will always be in chronic change. Genuine service must meet 
genuine need. Genuine criticism must contradict actual social situations 
and structures which are dehumanizing mankind. Genuine anticipation 
of God’s future must work against every form of tyranny which 
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“defuturizes” man’s spiritual, social and physical life. These and other 
functions cannot be prescribed ahead of time. They must be discovered 
as, by the gift of the Holy Spirit, communities find their lives shaped 
in serving Christ. 


At the same time it is important to look to examples and to share 
examples of ways in which groups are trying to develop these and 
other such functions. This was and is the value of the Missionary 
Structure Study which tried to raise questions concerning pluriform 
structures of church life and point to various examples and task forces 
which were searching out new functions and life styles. Certainly 
groups like Shalom in Europe and the Missionary Structure Task 
Forces in the United States are committed, in many and various ways 
to the tasks of diakrisis, prolepsis and diakonia. In their search they will 
certainly add other such functions which are important to the service 
of the church in post-modern society. 


The East Harlem Protestant Parish in its rapidation over the last twenty 
years has expressed changing forms of diakonia which showed critical 
concern to transform a community now into what its future should be. 
Its work with addicts, drop-outs, and those rejected by society was for 
the purpose of contradicting the forces which dehumanized the East 
Harlem ghetto. Its concern with establishing community organizations 
for better schools, new housing, and integration was for the purpose of 
creating small signs of shalom in the present so that men without hope 
could live with hope and fight for their own future. At the same time 
EHPP was a living, witnessing community. Men and women gathered 
for Bible Study and praise. They broke bread, and found one another 
in solidarity with Christ. They received the gifts of the Spirit that they 
might become instruments of God’s service and love. In short, the 
actions were not separate from, but were very much a part of, an 
emerging life style which was marked by hope in spite of hopelessness, 
strength in weakness, joy in spite of difficulties and sorrow. 


Out of these functions new forms and styles emerged, and these 
in turn strengthened the service. This can be seen in the emergence of 
strong indigenous teams able to serve their own community and to use 
the social tools needed to shape their common social destiny. Recently 
EHPP has become concerned for finding ways in which to help others 
develop new patterns of service and new life styles. This concern was 
expressed in its cooperation with the ecumenical center, Emmaus 
House. Out of this joint Protestant and Catholic effort many 
opportunities emerged to share the ferment and searching in the life 
of the church far beyond the confines of East Harlem. One expression 
of this concern to share with others in exploring new life styles and 
functions was the creation of a newsletter and central clearinghouse 
for emerging ecumenical groups across the United States. By keeping 
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in touch with hundreds of such groups and their efforts, and sharing 
advice, questions, and information this Pipeline service promotes the 
courage to take part in chronic change. (14) Ecumenical conferences 
also provide the opportunity to search for alternative church structures 
and life styles. 


Recently the concern of EHPP for finding ways to contradict society 
and break across barriers has led to the formation of a task force called, 
Shalom, Inc. This is a group of artists, businessmen teachers, etc. who 
have “made it” and who now join with people in East Harlem in 
searching out ways in which the different metropolitan worlds can be 
of service to each other. Many of the group are aspiring artists who 
want to share their talents with the youth in East Harlem. The group 
encourages each member to do his “own thing” in the business of 
establishing small signs of shalom and hope. Like Emmaus and the 
Shalom groups in Europe, it expresses its common life through shalom 
or agape meals in which people share together in bread, wine, food, 
joyful celebration and open discussion of the difficulties and hopes for 
service. 


IV. 


The rapidation of post-modern society calls for rapidation in the 
churches. With a vision shaped by confidence in the promises of God 
for mankind, Christian communities are called to plan and develop 
ways in which they can be a constant “pressure group for change.” A 
pressure group which already now seeks to realize God’s future. 
Churches can no longer look only for renewal. They must be willing to 
make their traditions and institutions expendible in the service of the 
“memory of the future” which they find in the promises and actions 
of Jesus Christ. Churches which continue to whitewash their “rocks” 
each year will become what the Bible calls “whitewashed tombs.” But 
those who are willing to be constantly on the move toward Christ and 
his future will be able to share in God’s Mission of love for his world. In 
his concern that the church should respond to God’s action in the 
world today Adolfs speaks of two graves of God and asks us to choose 
which grave the church will have: 


The gospels speak of two kinds of grave. 

One was whitewashed, the other way empty. 

The whitewashed grave is the symbol of the false facade, of the 
outwardly beautiful appearance that does not last. 

The empty grave was the grave of the God-man, Jesus Christ, 
the one who was himself emptied ................. es 


around the emptiness of the grave were born both the hope of the 
future and the Church, which was, is and must always be the Message 
of what is to come. (15) 
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Community Experiments in Lausanne 


by Jean-Michel Giovannoni and members 
of the communities 


(a) History 


In Lausanne the present-day experiments in community life owe a lot 
to Taizé and to their Youth Meetings. Young people from the four 
corners of the earth who spend a few days on the hill at Taizé have 
often left there with the deep conviction that to live in fellowship 
with three or four others would be of advantage to their personal 
development, increase their capacity to be receptive and to listen, and 
establish or strengthen their witness to the living Christ. 


Some of them, more courageous than others, go as far as to try this 
project. This is the story of what has happened in Lausanne and in the 
canton of Vaud, where for three years people have been taking part in 
a series of experiments, which, though not necessarily connected, are 
always based on the same driving force; that of faith, of personal and 
community development, of the sharing in the way of life among 
young people, workers and students. 


Significantly and strikingly the problems of denomination have not 
interfered in this process. There may have been a conscious or 
unconscious rejection of the structure of the ecumenical dialogue that 
is taking place, but in any case the scheme began so that the unity 
already given to us could be lived. This living is both in the present and 
in anticipation, be it trusting or impatient, of a future that Christ 
Himself is without doubt bringing to his Church. Certainly this future 
does not lack signs that can be seen even today. 


The First Community 


In August 1966 a priest involved in youth work rented an apartment in 
the Marterey district. He hoped to bring there some students who 
would be ready to work together and also to give other young people 
the chance to meet there and be made welcome. Very quickly, for 
those who knew of its existence, the little group became known as the 
Marterey community. Giving hospitality and shelter to all-comers, 
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eating their meals together, the community was nevertheless prone to 
certain destructive elements it was difficult to avoid, such as lack of 
balance between spiritual life and community life; lack of balance 
between the internal cohesion, which lacked strength, and the need to 
give an open welcome to all; too many members (seven or eight). The 
demolition of the building which housed the community brought about 
its end in January 1969. 


Manaos 


At New Year 1968, forty-five scout leaders, pioneers and rangers of the 
canton of Vaud, on retreat at Taizé, were challenged by a Brother 
“Your teaching is based on the team life of boys; and you, what is your 
team life? ” 


When they got back to Lausanne, four of them decided to create a 
resident community. It actually got under way at Easter, taking into 
consideration the time it took to find a flat, for a planned length of 
time of six months, after which it was to reconsider its own existence. 
One of the members who left for professional reasons was immediately 
replaced. At Whitsun, the community was invited to help organise a 
weekend on “development” for about a hundred scout leaders, both 
young men and women. The focal point of the weekend was a scenic 
display showing the conditions of development in a South American 
town — Manaos. From that time on, for everybody, the community 
was known as Manaos! 


A few days after that weekend, about fifteen young people, their way 
of life put into question by what they had just experienced, teamed up 
with the Manaos community, to reflect on “the development of 
humankind and the human being’, in the perspective of an adult 
political action and an eventual departure overseas. 


Completely independent of this, in Autumn 1968, three young women, 
a Catholic teacher and a social worker and theology student, both 
Protestants, formed their own community: the Léman community. It 
was founded provisionally, like Manaos, on a joining of possessions, 
prayer and meals, on hospitality to others, and on personal and 
collective commitment to a reappraisal of their situation in the light of 
each day’s events. 


The Ecumenical Youth Parish 


At Christmas 1968, the members of the Manaos community, gathered 
together with their friends on a retreat, worked out the first plan of 
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what was to become the Ecumenical Youth Parish at Lausanne 
(Paroisse Oecuménique des Jeunes — PODJ). The idea of a PODJ was 
put successively to the group preparing the Week of Prayer for Unity, 
to the communities and to the youth groups and was taken up 
whole-heartedly by them. For the period from 2nd February until 
Easter, it regularly brought together more than a thousand young 
people from Lausanne — Catholics, Protestants and Russian Orthodox 
— for an experiment in community living on a large scale ........ On the 
principle that “parish” life should be run by the participants 
themselves, several teams were put to work: teams concerned with 
hospitality, social work, political thought and action, a rota for daily 
prayers, weekly services, practicalities (sound effects, decoration, 
caretaking duties, information, finances, co-ordination). The most 
spectacular aspect of the PODJ, namely its service, occasioned the 
participation of more than two thousand people on the evening of 
Palm Sunday. | 


It is necessary to mention in passing, without any additonal comment, 
that it was within the framework of the PODJ that during a period of 
one and a half months the first public experiments in simultaneous 
communion services took place, and that they became banned 
overnight on the eve of Palm Sunday by the Catholic diocese of 
Fribourg, Lausanne and Geneva....... 


The end of the PODJ marked the beginning of many teams of 
“Advancing Youth” (Jeunes en Marche), whose temporary existence 
depends entirely on the instigation and realisation of a project, taking 
into account the hopes of the group members, as well as the existing 
framework of their lives. One co-ordinating team maintains the 
contacts between all these groups. 


Since the beginning of this year, other resident communities have come 
into being: | 


The Aran community, at Moudon, whose shortlived existence ran from 
Easter to the Summer holidays of 1969, with four young men and 
a girl. 


The Grancy community at Lausanne, which after an abortive attempt 
in March has now got under way, grouping together two professional 
scout leaders and a technical student. 


Finally, the Tataopiti community named after a village in New Guinea 
which served as the focal point for the scenic display at the JEM 
weekend over Easter 1969. This community brings together three 
young men, all anxious for a departure overseas. 
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The JEM’s, the existing communities, those which are being prepared — 
we know of at least two — form in Lausanne and in the canton an 
extraordinary network of people eager for living, hospitality and 
projects. And if the Manaos community has decided to break up this 
coming Christmas, we know that for one Manaos which disappears, 
today within the canton there are at least ten new projects coming into 
existence and developing. Among these is an organisation involved in 
training and production; a crucial ecumenical “‘parish” experiment and 
a workshop for unity and fraternity in Northern Ireland. 


The following short articles were written by 
young men and women, members of the various 
communities and movements already mentioned. 
Each writes under a different heading, but 

most talk about their personal experiences in 
community life and it is clear that the concept 
of “community” is a very individual one, varying 
greatly even between members of the same group. 
But let them explain this in their own words ..... 


(b) In actual fact, what is a community? 


How is a community born? Its starting point is a common desire. Two 
to four young people, men or women, usually aged between eighteen 
and twenty-five, get together to think things out or discover their 
motivations. Generally it is their loneliness, a badly adjusted family life, 
Or aspirations to a new kind of deeper, franker human relationship 
which makes them try the experience of community life. For students 
there may also be advantages on a practical level — an apartment, for 
instance. 


The community is, of its own accord, an experiment for a limited 
length of time. Its members decide to put the whole thing into question 
from time to time. Usually these “slices” of life vary between six 
months and a year. During a “running-in” period, the team works out 
an evaluation, draws its conclusions from that and each person re- 
examines his or her situation and decides whether to carry on with the 
experiment or to finish it. In principle, no-one “‘let’s go” half way 
through. At this time, too, a minimum of structures are fixed 
concerned with the practical side of things: budget — financing — 
meals — up-keep — etc. Equally, the community can give itself a new 
directive. 


For one can distinguish two aspects in this team life. There is the 
personal aspect, for each person comes with his own up-bringing, his 
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way of life, his training, his own interests — one will be rather keen on 
sport, another may have a great love of books, a third be a “‘do-it- 
yourself” man, etc. All this, therefore, has to become part of the 


community life in as harmonious a way as is possible. 


Then very soon, and this is the second point, the group will realise that 
a common aim of action is necessary. This common support will, 
moreover, knit the team together and create a favourable atmosphere 
for encounter and discovery between its members. It will choose its 
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own course of action, again limited by the time factor. It is clear that a 
certain driving force as brought about by the temporary state plays an 
important role. The form of action can be very varied: organising a 
Youth Club, organising meetings for young people, action within the 
framework of the Week of Prayer for Unity, setting up ecumenical 
meetings, interest in the problems of the Third World, action among 
students, hospitality, etc. We have to be conscious of these two aspects, 
personal life and common aim, which can, however, sometimes come 
into conflict. The community which establishes an accurate balance 
quickly becomes very much alive and very active. Something happens 
there: one takes part in an always disturbing phenomenon which 
ordains that the personality, the energy of the group far outstrips the 
total sum of each individual’s energy. Apart from this, things are not 
always easy between these young people from different backgrounds, 
each with his or her own way of looking at a problem. It is, therefore, 
necessary to set aside each day a time together when the members talk 
about each other and express themselves freely. Each one’s openness 
can considerably enrich the team as a whole. These shared times can 
take the form of a service, for example, or simply an evening’s 
discussion over a cup of coffee. But this point is vital to the life of the 
community. Without it one runs the risk of becoming strangers living 
side by side, and nothing more. 


(c) What I think of the community 


First of all, the community holds an attraction for me because it brings 
about — or tries to bring about — a type of relationship in which all are 
equal, where each member should take up his or her own responsi- 
bilities directed to a common pursuit. This only makes sense if each 
member takes stock of his “individuality” (that is, his own personal 
possibilities of creativity, invention, discovery, development) and, at 
the same time, considers it in the light of the care all have in common, 
namely stability and a team spirit. It is these two factors — the 
individuality of each participant and the spirit of togetherness — which 
give rise to, and also find their expression in, an opening out towards 
others, in an attentive, creative hospitality. 


In one sense, the community brings together all the elements which 
allow one to go beyond the traditional boundaries of the “family” (by 
offering a way and rhythm of life which are fundamentally different). 
This notion of the family was established by society under the 
influence of Christianity, which serves as its support. Within the 
community the father, the “patriarch”, is a concept that is no longer 
valid, for each individual has to take charge of himself and work out his 
own course of action for the advancement and stability of the group. 
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Then again, to choose the community life is to commit oneself, to 
accept with others to “dig deep” and yet still remain a group, 
particularly in regard to bringing about continuity, to ensuring that 
somebody will always be there at mealtimes and to organising 
welcoming drinks, etc. 


In the same way, participation in the life of the community makes one 
have to get used to a certain type of everyday nuisance (preparing 
meals, washing up, emptying rubbish, going to see about administrative 
points or to make payments, etc.) which everybody has to do and 
which make one “practically” conscious of the material difficulties 
which can exist in “the outside world”. 
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The community also gives itself the chance to change, through the 
carrying out of new experiments, primarily because of the temporary 
nature with which it is vested from the beginning and which remains of 
central importance. 


What I have just talked about is in fact limited to how the Manaos 
community has lived, to my hopes and to what the community has not 
done, and so it becomes critical. On this point, I would like to make it 
clear that the community should allow (it does sometimes) the 
development of some group contacts which are not rooted in the 
“reality” of the scout movement or anything to do with it, ranging 
from artistic activities to an awareness of a politically defined mass 
relationship. 
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Along the same lines, I am not pleased with the cult surrounding the 
“community”, mainly because of people’s catching on to the term, and 
not to its meaning, because of the fashion which is becoming attached 
to it — its being the “done thing’. Above all, I am put out by the fact 
that the true reality of the community can become less important than 
its outward attraction (the coming and going of charming people, 
hospitality at all hours of the day and night, etc.) and finally by the seal 
of Christianity with which the community has been stamped. For me, it 
is the community way of life, that which evolves effectively, 
“politically”, and which creates an atmosphere in which a deep, 
fundamental exchange between the participants still holds an important 
place, that is the community’s support, not what some people seem 
determined to call its “spiritual life’. Through their life together, their 
exchanges, their common work, the members of the community should 
arrive at a certain level of awareness, of knowledge, of action, with 
regard to the problems of all mankind, be it in particular or in its 
entirety. 


(d) How I discovered the communities and why I joined the movement. 


For three years I had to live what I call an “enforced community life” 
made necessary by my training*. But when this period of internship 
came to an end, I realised, at long last, that even though I had so often 
longed to be able to live all alone in my own little corner, | was made 
to share with and to live with others, in spite of what it meant giving up 
and the difficulties it could bring. I realised what this experience had 
brought me; the evaluation was not completely on the negative side! 


In another connection, I was becoming more and more frustrated faced 
with the life of my parish, which no longer meant much to me. 
However, this dissatisfaction did not go any further than that; I didn’t 
know where to start, whom to talk to, thinking myself one on my own. 


The existence of the PODJ proved the exact opposite to me! I first set 
foot rather cautiously inside the church at Terreaux, which so little 
ressembled our traditional places of worship. 


During the services I experienced all imaginable reactions. In the first 
place a sense of wariness, of embarrassment, because what was said and 
the willingness to open ourselves to contact with others that was asked 
of us disconcerted me somewhat. I felt uneasy, because the music 
against which I rather rebelled at the beginning grated on my ears and 
disturbed my contemplation. And then, later, I experienced an 
immense feeling of joy at being able to express my ideas, discuss that 
which was near to my heart, at meeting other young people, who, like 


* You can reassure yourselves, I put up with it very well! 
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me, were looking together at what was not going right in our church, in 
our world, and above all, what there was to be done about it. In the 
end I had the impression of having lived through a holiday. 


And from being a spectator and a critic of these experiments, I now 
wanted to break down the barrier, to participate, so that I felt directly 
involved in what was happening. While preparing a service, | experi- 
enced for a short time what the JEM teams are doing today, how to 
instigate a project and bring it to its fulfilment, with all the problems 
that brings, which each individual tries so hard to solve. And once again 
I was struck by the power a team can have, where I alone would have 
been powerless. 


But the enormous community of the PODJ only satisfied me in part. I 
wanted to get to know acquaintances to a greater depth than simply 
talking with them two or three times. So, the Jeunes en Marche 
movement offered just what I wanted. Without looking into all the 
practical considerations that such an action implied, I joined at Oulens. 
And it was only by becoming part of this movement that I fully 
realised what JEM really means. 


By its very name, JEM means exactly the opposite of a “settling down”. 
For me it means searching, digging into problems, drawing one’s 
conclusion from what has already happened, questioning everything 
in order to see it after in a clearer light; and all this no longer alone, but 
in a group. “Share and discover by actions”: big words are let loose, but 
I think they do really correspond to our intentions, to this desire to 
live, to stir up, to doubt everything, to discover so that something 
worthwhile may be born of it all. And this willingness to share leads us 
to become closer to one another, not only in talk and in actions, but to 
an even greater extent in learning about ourselves through others. And 
this discovery, this self-analysis is completely involving for anyone who 
wishes to act on the results: for each time it is a step further forward. 


The only thing not to do, is to not take that step, to stop just once, too 
soon complacent with our situation, because at that moment we will 
no longer be advancing youth, nor even the advancing old! 


Catherine. 


(e) A community’s contacts with the outside world. 


Really a community has no meaning unless it is conscious of the 
Outside world; otherwise it will stifle itself and so disappear. It has, 
then, to choose some means of living towards the outside. Such ways 
and means are many. Let us take, for example, hospitality. This was the 
common aim of one of the first communities to be set up in Lausanne 
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(that which was later called the Manaos community). There were four 
of them and they had done out a room in order to receive people there. 
The furnishings were simple but welcoming. They made every effort to 
be there and to receive people at almost any time. There was always a 
cup of coffee and an extra plate at mealtimes if necessary. A bed was 
available and the door was open day and night. Sometimes a few people 
even took part in the community’s services. In_ this way many 
acquaintances are soon made, new relationships established based on 
sharing and confidence. To take the time to stop and listen to the other 
person requires a lot of effort, but it certainly constitutes a real source 
of enrichment and gives a certain quality to the life of the community. 
Then inevitably, because the group is in contact with this continual 
flow of ideas and exchanges, it is going to find itself committed to a 
definite line of action. For Manaos, for example, this was the chance 
tO organise in part a meeting for scout leaders on the theme of 
development. Manaos was mainly responsible for the scenic display 
which comprised an audio-visual presentation. It was at this time that 
the community really became aware of the urgent problems affecting 
the under-developed countries and even devised the plan of going as a 
team to such countries in four or five years time in order to put their 
capabilities at the disposal of those who had most need of them. For 
the interim period it was decided to work on personal information and 
and a third an office dealing with social work. 


Later, the community became involved in planning the Week of Prayer | 


for Christian Unity. This gave them an insight into the problems of 
ecumenism. Out of this was born the Ecumenical Youth Parish 
established for three months in Lausanne. For this, one community 
looked after co-ordination, another the cultural aspect of the Parish 
and a third an office dealing with social work. 


Following on from this experiment one community decided to go 
deeper into things, always on a temporary basis, and to devote itself to 
liturgical presentations. It put its services at the disposal of any young 
people who wanted to have a service during the course of a meeting or 
an evening together. 


Another group of young people (but not what could really be called a 
community) became interested in problems of political order, first 
through finding information by private reading, then by debating and 
analysing questions concerning society, the economy, politics, under- 
developed countries, etc. At the moment in Lausanne this team is 
looking for some practical way of action to make more and more 
people fully conscious and aware of such problems. 


(f) Is the community an expression of my spiritual commitment? 


One of the reasons which led me to become a member of a community 
is the question of what personal prayer is for me — and one of the most 
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frequently recurring problems in our “times set aside” or moments of 
real sharing is that of worship. Many things have changed in our 
community life over the year we have lived together: perhaps the only 
thing that has not changed is precisely this wish to set aside each day a 
time for prayer together. The shape and content of this time have 
varied a lot, because it is very difficult to adopt a fixed formula 
without it becoming a routine; difficult, too, to get this formula to 
correspond to the preoccupations each one of us has. 


Why this desire to remain faithful to the idea of prayer together? For 
me personally, a continual alternating is set up, a dialogue and 
interchange between community worship and personal prayer. These 
two aspects of what is called a “contemplative” life are inseparable to 
such a degree that should one of the two be missing, the other would 
lose all its meaning and become a routine, would no longer reply to 
any impetus, would no longer have any connection with one’s way of 
life. No doubt that is all rather schematic, but I don’t have the space to 
go into the subtleties of it. Certainly there is the question of what is 
called a discipline of prayer. Should not all the place be given over to 
spontaneous prayer and regular prayer at a definite time dropped? This 
is a question we ask ourselves again and again. But, in fact, we have 
come to the conclusion that this worship together creates a bond 
between us, and this bond is the very community. And this bond is the 
only one which does not rest on sympathy or antipathy, or spite, or 
cs or but which will remain constant, because Christ Himself is its 
guarantee. 


(g) What has the experience of community life brought and what can it 
still bring to me? 


I am not sure if one can talk of the benefit (in the sense of something 
that is gained or added) that the experience of community life can 
bring to an individual. What I felt rather was a complete metamorphosis 
of my purpose in life, my manner of explaining that purpose, and the 
very way I looked at my life. 


This change is a slow process and comes about through reflection and 
living in fellowship with others. This gives one the opportunity to 
compare personal decisions with the decisions the others make, day 
after day and in the minutest detail. The transformation comes about, 
too, through an expansiveness which extends this type of confrontation 
to a great many people, those who used to visit us, with whom we were 
in contact and whom we had the chance to meet. It comes about, in 
addition, because of the way of life adopted and continually readjusted 
to these contacts and to what the activities of the moment make 
necessary. 


Each day’s opportunities, life and activity together, encounter, all carry 
one towards an ever increasing genuineness, an ever clearer trans- 
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parency of self, an acceptance of others as they really are. But all these 
circumstances also necessitate making a certain number of choices, 
which in turn become breaks or commitments. The first break is with 
the family, bringing with it the need to reshape one’s way of living 
with others which up until then had remained unquestioned. The 
second break is with a certain code of ethics and it made us decide 
definitely for the temporary state of anything we undertook, quite 
opposite to the weightiness and regularity of institutions. It made us 
choose vigour rather than continuity, for it is true that one gives more 
of oneself to a task which is for a certain length of time only, than one 
does to something that will continue. Since the break comes because 
of contact with a society based on individual gain and yet no collective 
advantage, the problem remains, by a simple matter of politics, one of 
knowing how to guage these breaks in such a way that they will never 
be superficial (superficiality completely rules out the possibility of 
making an impact on a society one wishes to change). _ 


The commitments correspond to the breaks and vice versa. There is the 
personal commitment to reflection, to a willingness to consider nothing 
as definite, to a rejection of routine; there is the personal commitment 
to becoming outward-looking, wanting to be mindful of those around 
us; and the commitment to do battle and to be instruments of change. 


But the community is not a therapy and it is only with great difficulty 
that it can bring into being what does not exist. More often than not it 
just changes, envigorates and deepens what already exists. 

The community presents itself to the outside world as a place for 
meeting, for exchange, for confrontation, for relaxation, too, like 
some oasis where everything — the rhythm of life, the structure of time, 
the personal contact — is different. It presents itself, as well, as a 
diffuser of energy and promoter of commitment. It allows certain 
breaks to be brought to completion. It is also the catalyst which allows 
the hopes which have come about through exchange and a sense of 
outwardness to crystalise. But above all it is a symbol. In spite of all 
the dissention it is a sign of reconciliation made possible; in spite of the 
misunderstandings it is a sign of a viable change in attitudes; and in 
spite of the apathy and depression each day can bring, it is a sign of a 
way of life that is different, intense, full to the brim, brought nearer 
for all mankind. 


(h) The community, an example of reconciliation 
First, an example of reconciliation:— 


By listening and dialogue: because of the differences between people, 
their characters, their up-bringing, their ideas, sometimes because of 
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_ their very oppositeness, regular exchange between the members of the 
community is necessary. It is through this that one can see things in a 
better perspective, can learn to accept that the other man is different, 
can even appreciate these very differences. One develops personally, 
too, by comparing one’s own way of life with that of other people. To 
have an understanding of one another is already to be reconciled. 


By a pooling of everything: this gets rid, step by step, of the usual 
prevalence of the idea of “yours” and “mine”. This pooling of 
resources, of possibilities, of energy, should be a defiance of our 
preoccupation with self and our tendency to consider ourselves well 
off. For reconciliation also comes about by the readjustment of 
certain values, both material and spiritual. 


By a shared task: working together for a common end helps one to get 
Over personal antagonisms. It is the chance to establish a new kind of 
relationship, based on mutual trust and friendship, paths to recon- 
ciliation. 


By meeting others: which makes it necessary to be more willing to 
listen; which destroys preconceived ideas; which allows a flow of 
exchange between the community and the outside world. The 
community can have the privilege of being a place for reconciliation 
with people from outside and between them, provided it is a real place 
of encounter. 


Oikoumene means the inhabited earth. In this sense it becomes a 
question of the community being an example for ‘ecumenical 
reconciliation’’. 


With regard to this reconciliation, there exists also the purely 
confessional aspect. People engaged in a community life, though 
baptised in different faiths, soon find themselves questioned in their 
own faith by contact with that of others. Faith is rediscovered and 
deepened by exchange and knowledge, which brings us to a sort of 
purifying, a, let’s say “spring cleaning’, of our respective ways of 
believing and of understanding our faith. 


On a liturgical level, by praying together and by taking part in the 
services of a completely different tradition, we soon feel just as much 
at home in another’s tradition as we do in our own. The essential points 
are the same for all and that which we have in common is increased to 
the detriment of that which would divide us. There is, though, one 
condition: that each refuses absolutely to consider his faith and his 
church as the best and the most superior, while still accepting to remain 
part of it until the final reconciliation with the Universal Church. 
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A New Form of Christian Ministry ? 


Some Reflections 
on the Urban Mission of the Church 


by Dwain C. Epps 


INTRODUCTION 


One of the most exciting things to happen to the church in the past two 
decades has been the appearance of the urban mission. With it was 
born a new form of christian participation in society, and a new, dynamic 
theological reflection on christian social responsibility. But even the 
most avant garde projects can become stale or confused, particularly 
ones whose members have consciously thrown themselves into the stream 
of history as those responsible for urban mission did. Projects, despite 
themselves, tend toward institutionalization, while history races on, 
leaving institutions floundering in the status quo. If we are eager to 
remain at the leading edge of history, we are obliged to reflect critically 
on our past and constantly revise both our theory and our action. In the 
following pages we offer some elements which we hope will aid urban 
missioners in that task. Many questions about urban mission are raised 
here, but none are definitively answered. We are primarily interested in 
a methodology of analysis, the key to critical evaluation, which must be 
both scientific and historically concrete. 


In order to be as concrete as possible, we restrict ourselves mainly to 
the two historical, political contexts that we know best, Latin America 
and the United States. Thus, some of the data contained here wili not 
be entirely a propos to other areas of the world. But the methodological 
approach is applicable to analagous situations. Therefore we urge the 
reader to keep his own historical and geographic locale in mind as he 
follows our choice of examples. 


WHERE HAVE WE BEEN? 
The new Protestant emphasis on ministries in the urban context really 


began to take shape toward the end of the Second World War, when 
some ministers began to explore industry as a new mission “field”. 
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Eventually the spark caught. The East Harlem Protestant Parish in New 
York and some other experimental ministries served as laboratories for 
new concepts of mission and some theologians in the opulent, urban 
societies began to delve into the significance of the urban phenomenon 
for the churches, The churches were finally being driven at least partly 
out of their rural shells and made to look squarely at the city. Young 
ministers began to force open the doors to the “inner-city”, eager to 
perform a relevant ministry in their increasingly urban world. Soon they 
learned that traditional ministries, geared either to the country or to the 
rapidly expanding suburbs were ineffective among the poor and unem- 
ployed, the “invisible” colored minorities of the city ghettos. But this 
was exactly the challenge these young churchmen were looking for, and 
they responded to it with new, creative approaches to mission. 


These experiments in Europe and the United States were seen by some 
to be new possibilities for relevant mission in underdeveloped countries 
as well, where urbanization was taking place at an explosive, frightening 
rate. Young Third World ministers, most of them trained in the United 
States and without urban ministry precedents in their own societies, and 
missionaries from the developed nations sought to apply what they had 
learned of these advanced ministries to their Third World situations, 
seeking ways to work with industrial workers and establishing “parishes’’ 
among newcomers living on the margins of the cities. 


WHERE ARE WE NOW? 


In the United States at the beginning of the 1960’s, about the time theo- 
logians were catching up with the action and the “secular gospel’ had 
become a watchword, the society, the context of the urban mission, 
entered a series of rapidly mounting crises. Martin Luther King’s South- 
ern Christian Leadership Conference issued a call to ministers to join 
it in the southern states to demonstrate against the racial injustices 
which, after centuries of silent persecution, were then becoming public. 
It is no accident that among the first to respond to this call were 
ministers working in northern inner-city settings. They were certainly the 
most “socially conscious” of all churchmen, seriously involved with 
people in their own “parishes,” and willing to stand physically alongside 
the “less privileged.’ Northern students joined them in droves, going to 
work with one or another of the increasingly radical civil rights groups. 
At the end of each summer, they came back north bruised and burned 
from clubs and tear gas, leaving some friends and a lot of illusions buried 
in southern soil. Each wave returned more radicalized than the last to 
their universities and parishes. The general political climate in the US 
was radicalizing rapidly now, too, and few of even the most advanced 
theological thinkers or socially conscious urban missioners were pre- 
pared for it. Many liberal ministers and institutional churches were 
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caught up short as their society was hit hard from all sides. Black Power, 
the university crisis, and the war in Viet Nam all called into question 
not only the United States, but the very foundation of the Western 
world. That glorious bubble, “The American Dream,” had burst. Neither 
social service nor appeals to the public conscience had worked. Struc- 
tural change, not palliatives, were being called for. Dreams were over, a 
bitter struggle for a new reality had begun. “Urban mission” in the 
developed world has had a very hollow ring to it ever since, and urban 
missioners have frequently been left holding a very heavy bag without 
knowing exactly how or where to drop it. 


In the Third World, urban mission has hardly gotten off the ground. 
Both the concept and the methodology were imported and often not 
readily adaptable to the radically different conditions of the poor nations. 
Some of the ideas were helpful, nonetheless. Modern social service 
techniques, many of which were learned from projects in the developed 
world, and the concept of teamwork, turned traditional projects in many 
of the teeming urban centers of the poor continents into efficient mission 
units. But too often they were mere palliatives, not sufficient to deal with 
the serious ills of the poor nations. And here again dreams and illusions 
were being destroyed, especially those of development and evolutionary 
change which the urban mission had been designed to encourage. Two 
series of events were primarily responsible for this. The first of these 
were the failures of UNCTAD, the Kennedy Round international trade 
negotiations, and the Alliance for Progress. In all these cases, the rich 
nations refused to budge from their exploitative positions, condemning 
the Third World to further underdevelopment. The second were the 
many armed interventions (Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Korea, Viet 
Nam, the Congo, the Middle Eastern Arab nations, etc.) and political, 
economic and arms support to unpopular dictatorships which the rich 
world has used with increasing frequency in the past decade to control 
the peoples of the poor world. 


And there were the same lasting internal crises to contend with within 
the Third World countries themselves. When all are put together, they 
amount to a growing, general awarness that the problem is not as simple 
as “development,” it has to do with structural change here too. Thus 
the Third World context for urban mission is rapidly becoming a revo- 
lutionary one which demands new, creative approaches to the over- 
whelming problems of the whole society. Urban missioners — at least 
those aware of what is happening around them — have been left groping 
for new concepts and techniques. 


In summary, urban mission, like the whole of Western society, is in gener- 
alized social and political crisis. That ought not to surprise or frighten us, 
for when we chose to enter the city, we were moved by a desire to be 
where change was taking place most rapidly, and to be a part of it. Nor 
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— do we need to flagellate ourselves with scathing self-criticism and guilt 
feelings when we see ourselves being left behind, or incapacitated for 
the important task we set ourselves. But we must learn how to recognize, 
live in, accept and grow from the experience of crisis. 


Perhaps the chief characteristic of this general crisis is the destruction 
of old dreams and illusions, the annulment of old terms and manners 
of speaking — in short, a hermeneutical crisis. Words were discovered 
to have hidden meanings, to mask the reality. Those were the very words 
which we sought to use to verbalize our experiences, our philosophy and 
our action methods. More than that, they conditioned our very action, 
often without our knowing it. Now, since words like “international.com- 
munity,” “dialogue,” “development,” “equal opportunity,” etc. were 
found to disguise reality, we are obliged to put our urban mission 
vocabulary to the test too. Do our terms help us to generate change, 
or are they so conditioned that they bind us to the past? Perhaps by 
seeking out the hidden meanings of our words we can begin a critical 
evaluation of our work and free ourselves to move with history. God’s 
word, always located in history, speaks out radically in favor of man in 
every age. We are bound to do the same. 


URBAN MISSION AS POLITICAL CONSERVATISM 


What we could not recognize in the beginnings of our work was that 
“urban mission” was not a radical concept in any sense. The church has 
always been one of the strongest, most static pillars in the foundation 
of the established order, and for that order to be maintained, it has been 
necessary for the church to move at more or less the same speed as the 
society. If the foundations are pushed too far ahead of the edifice, the 
structures collapses. But the same thing happens if the foundation is 
left too far behind. Urban mission was conceived in the “one-dimen- 
sional’ society, in the opulent, technological world, and it was a 
“planned” conception. That is, it responded to the needs of the society 
at the moment. It is not necessary to describe in detail here the process 
which led up to the post-war urban crisis in the United States. The fact 
is that the urban centers of the North American economy were beginning 
to decay at an alarming rate. Whether the “secular” terms, “urban 
renewal” and “community development,” or the “ecclesiastical”? one, 
“urban mission,” came first is not important. What is important is that 
they arose.at practically the same time in response to a single crisis 
which had to be overcome if the status quo system was to be maintained. 
Our key phrase was relevance, and the church had to catch up with the 
urban scene, and fast. And not only the church recognized that fact. 
Funds became available in huge amounts from “secular”? sources — and 
we are just now beginning to see that such a division between “secular’’ 
and “religious” institutions is doubtful — such as the division between 
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private foundations and many different governmental bodies. Now it is 
clear that the churches often had to prod the “secular” institutions very 
hard to get them to move and to begin funding inner-city development 
programs. But then that has been the traditional function of the church 
in the “one-dimensional” society. It has been like crude oil, useful in all 
of its stages of refinement to keep the machine of the status quo society 
running smoothly. Sometimes a penetrating oil has to be applied to 
some part of the machine which has rusted into place. What we did not 
see was that the real problem was the machine itself. It had a faulty 
design. While we needed a machine which served and freed man, the 
one we had was manipulating him. We were caught up in that machine 
without knowing it. Now we must get out, stop lubricating the very 
machine that is grinding to bits that which we as christians profess to 
be the most important thing in the world, its people. 


The church has always played a highly political role in support of the 
status quo, baptizing it “Western Christian Society.”” We must recognize 
that we in the urban mission — perhaps despite ourselves — participated 
in these politics. Now we have to admit that fact and move on. God’s 
political word is radically different from the status quo politics of West- 
ern society. And that is the word which we christians are called to speak. 
Yet the very name we have given to our task, “urban mission,” reflects 
not radical politics, but the limited political categories of the status quo. 


“URBAN” MISSION AS AN APOLITICAL APPROACH 


We spoke of the contemporary crisis.in Western society as a generalized 
crisis, and in a real sense we were able to recognize it because we were 
located in the geographical center of that crisis, the city. It is now 
important for us to see that this crisis is a result of a dynamic process. 
If we limit ourselves in our analysis of that crisis to a geographic locale, 
we are appying static criteria which obviate a real understanding of the 
dynamic relationships involved, and therefore keep us from seeing the 
real issues. A static, geographical approach is, therefore, apolitical. Let us 
see how these dynamic relationships operate. 


Urban-rural unity in tension. In Latin America, as in all of the Third 
World, one of the most obvious symptoms of the social crisis is the 
massive internal migration from the rural areas to the cities. The shanty 
towns which have sprung up in every available space within the city, 
and then spread out to literally encircle every major Latin American 
urban centre with the so-called “belts of misery” are monuments to this 
vast human movement. The conditions in those favelas, villas miseria, 
barriadas, etc., as they are variously called throughout the continent, 
are notorious, and it is not necessary to go into great detail to describe 
them. Suffice it to say that from a third to a half, or more, of the popula- 
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tions of dozens of Latin American cities live in what the sociologists 
call “precarious” conditions, which means in shacks constructed of paper 
boxes or discarded materials of every possible description, and in areas 
which lack even the most basic sanitary facilities. There are few, if any, 
schools, hospitals and other public conveniences which are the minimum 
essentials of human existance. Worse yet, these unwelcome newcomers 
are the brunt of every form of social repression, from the denial of 
employment to what amounts to forced labor, to police invasions and 
physical harassment which not unfrequently results in death. The obvious 
place for an urban mission program to concentrate its energies is there, 
where we began in Latin America. But it soon became obvious that to 
accept the villa miseria as a social fact without seeking out the reasons 
for its existence was anything but responsible. Fortunately some excellent 
materials are being made available which offer not only statistical data, 
but analysis of the causes of internal migrations. What do we find there? 


Two primary factors are present, the attraction of the city and the 
worsening economic conditions of the rural areas. Immediately the 
picture becomes very complex, though it continues to respond to the 
major tension which exists between those two poles. If we take them 
one at a time and analyze them, it becomes apparent that neither can 
be treated separately from the other. The city has obvious things to offer: 
the promise of employment very different from the rural routine, and 
much more advantageous economically; all sorts of public facilities, such 
as schools, hospitals, public transportation, entertainment, etc.; and an 
entry into the world of the future. And the city does not keep these 
things to itself. It beams them out from its radio and television stations, 
and proclaims them in its newspapers and magazines. And it sends out 
messengers, people who have come to the city and go back home to tell 
about it. The city pulls, and hard. And it pulls more than people. As 
Rodolfo Stavenhagen has put it, “progress takes place in the modem, 
urban and industrialized areas of Latin America at the expense of back- 
ward, archaic and traditional areas. In other words, drawing capital, raw 
materials, foodstuffs and labor forces from the ‘backward’ areas permits 
rapid development in the developing zones, while condemning the back- 
ward areas to perpetual stagnation and underdevelopment.” (1) So the 
rural area cannot support its rapidly growing population, forcing many 
of them to leave in search of a new urban life. (2) But even those who 
remain in the rural area feel a continuous urban influence. Their lives 
are qualitatively changed by the existence of the city, which constantly 
imposes political and cultural conditions apart from the economic ones 
already mentioned. 

But if the city extracts benefits from the rural area, it also creates 
problems for itself. It can in no way absorb all those pushed from the 
rural area into its economy, which is not industrialized in a balanced 
way, but responds to external interests, and is therefore distorted. Jobs 
are not available in industry, so in a vain attempt to absorb the immi- 
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grants it creates jobs. It enters into huge construction programs which 
it cannot afford, because construction employs large numbers of workers. 
It hires more workers than necessary for government jobs, which, again, 
it can ill afford, and beyond that, creates huge bureaucratic problems to 
complicate an already sluggish governmental system. It attempts other 
things, too, to absorb the mass of workers, but none of them contributes 
either to the development of the city or of the nation as a whole, some- 
thing which only balanced industrial development can accomplish. But 
even with all these sacrifices, it cannot absorb all of the potential working 
force, and the unemployed come to represent both a moral and a political 
threat. Tensions are created among those at the bottom of the skill ladder 
as they compete for jobs and income. And conflicts arise between 
workers and managers because even the employed are not earning 
enough to maintain their families. Since there is no way in the present 
system to solve these problems, the authorities fall back on programs to 
establish “social control,” “law and order.” Once they tried to hide the 
shanty towns, now they are trying to “erradicate” them by sending the 
inhabitants either back to the rural areas or into strictly controlled zones 
where a closer watch can be kept to prevent potential political uprisings. 
And the cycle repeats itself. 


Summary. We are beginning to see a pattern emerge in which there is 
absolutely no clear division between the city and the rural area. “Urban’”’ 
is not a clear descriptive term, but an apolitical concept which has lost use- 
fulness for us. 


But the picture is anything but complete. We must ask why it is that the 
Latin American city is left in such a dilemma. We mentioned that though 
the city is, in many cases, highly industrialized, this is a distorted indus- 
trialization which does not grow according to the needs of the nation, 
but responds to external requirements. As Stavenhagen says, “the rela- 
tion of the modern urban centers to backward rural areas parallels the 
situation of the developed nations in relation to underdeveloped nations,” 
and it is to that international relationship we must turn if we are to 
understand the full dimensions of the problem. 


The global dynamics. It may seem peculiar that these reflections on the 
“urban mission” take us what seems to be so far afield. What do inter- 
national politics have to do with our concrete work in the society? We 
shall see that for methodological reasons, we can in no way understand 
our concrete tasks unless we see the global context in which that work 
is done. And, too, having called the urban limits of our mission into 
question, we must go deeper into the reasons for this, not only in the 
Third World situation just described, but in the opulent technological 
societies as well. 
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Here at the international level, we again have two poles which operate 
much in the same interrelated way as the urban-rural poles in the Latin 
American context. As in that instance, here one pole dominates and 
imposes its requirements on a second, dominated pole, but in so doing, 
it creates problems for itself. The Third World has never enjoyed self- 
determination. Passing from a colonial domination to various stages of 
neo-colonial domination, all of these countries (with the notable excep- 
tions of Cuba, in Latin America, and some few African and Asian 
nations which have wrested themselves free from the Western Capital- 
istic system) have no other existence than a “life for others.” The colonial 
powers divided up the Third World into urban and rural areas to serve 
their own exploitative aims. The city served as the channel through 
which raw materials and agricultural products flowed to the metropolis. 
All the development which took place — and much did — was to 
facilitate foreign exploitation rather than to meet the internal require- 
ments of these nations. For example, in Latin America, a rather impres- 
sive infrastructure was developed. But it completely distorted the 
nations’ future development possibilities. Railways, roads and commu- 
nications networks were flung out from the major city, generally a port, 
to facilitate the shipment of goods out of the interior, through a com- 
mercialization center, and on to the metropolis, creating the ridiculous 
lack of communication which now exists among the interior areas and 
cities. When formal colonialism was arrested, the stronger world powers 
stepped in to continue the process of distortion and economic, political 
and cultural exploitation, so that until today the only changes which 
have occurred in that system have been variations on the colonial theme, 
according to the changing requirements of the neo-colonializers. 


Rich-poor international unity in tension. Let us take the most blatant of 
the modern international exploiters, the United States, and see how it 
operates in Latin America, just one of its many “colonies.” The United 
States has three primary needs which it cannot obtain without being 
deeply involved in every aspect of Latin American life: raw materials, 
markets and a place to invest its surplus funds, and trained personnel. 
Hundreds of books and articles describe the first requirement, but 
perhaps the most complete is Claude Julien’s L’Empire Americaine. (3) 
There one finds excellent documentation of how, just to cite a single 
example, the US space program is absolutely dependent upon certain 
rare metals which are non-existent within the United States, and all of 
which come from Latin America. If space were not so limited, it would 
be interesting to see how the US manipulates both internal Latin Amer- 
ican and international markets to insure that prices for these essential 
commodities are kept at an economic minimum. The second need is 
a relatively new phenomenon in the history of imperialist exploitation. As 
Baran and Sweezy describe so well in Monopoly Capital, (4) certain inter- 
nal market limitations have been reached in the United States, leaving 
corporations without room to expand. And since expansion is necessary 
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to increase profits, without which the economic structure collapses, it 
has been necessary to place certain US manufactures in the Latin Amer- 
ican market. These are mostly heavy machinery and major military 
armament items, whose export to Latin America accomplishes two 
major aims: first, it provides an expanded market for North American 
corporations; and second, it obviates the possibility of Latin American 
nations becoming self-sufficient at the heavy industrial level, the one 
essential element to integral industrial development, and pushes them 
deeper and deeper into dependence on the neocolonial power. It has also 
been necessary to increase markets for consumer goods of US manu- 
facture. But for a series of reasons, most having to do with increased 
capital investment and profit opportunities, it has become more effi- 
cient and profitable to construct factories in the market area itself. 
Now, the US suggestion is that this is private enterprise’s contribution 
to development. But this argument fails completely when we see that 
the production of these factories has nothing to do with sensible 
industrial development planning in the Third World, and is, again, a 
mere function of the dominating economy. Finally, the United States 
is much more dependent than most of us realize on Latin America as 
a supplier of technically trained personnel. Again, many studies sub- 
stantiate this point, but sufficient confirmation comes directly from the 
US government itself: 


“The training of professionals and technicians represents a great 
economic investment for the people of a country... The re- 
ceiving country benefits from the training and education acquired 
by the immigrant in his country of origin. The US has received 
immigrants that not only bring with them a desire to work, but 
broad experiences, education and the training necessary for any 
sort of economic activity as well...-The number of engineers 
admitted in 1961, was 20% more than in 1952, and the number of 
scientists and technicians was 84% more than 10 years earlier... 
Between 1952 and 1961, the US received... 30,000 immigrant 
(engineers)... equal to the number of engineering graduates who 
received their first degrees in 1961 (35,860).” In the same period, 
14,000 doctors, 28,000 nurses, 5,000 chemists and 1,000 physicists 
entered the US from abroad, most of them bright, young, and 
malleable. (5) 


Summary. In speaking of the Latin American case, we saw how 
this domination deforms not only the structure of the urban centers 
of Latin America, but the lives of Latin Americans as well. And we 
saw how this exploitation distorts the global relationships within the 
dominated society, when we discussed the urban-rural domination 
relationship which has been created within Latin American nations 
themselves. We can now summarize these relations in global terms: 
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“The hierarchy of nations which make up the capitalist system is 
characterized by a complex set of exploitative relations. Those 
at the top exploit in varying degrees all the lower layers, and simi- 
larly, those at any given level exploit those below them until we reach 
the very lowest layer which has no one to exploit. At the same time, 
each unit at a given level strives to be the sole exploiter of as large 
a number as possible of the units beneath it. Thus we have a network 
of antagonistic relations pitting exploiters against exploited and rival 
exploiters against each other.” (6) 


But how does this system of international domination affect the dom- 
inating society itself? The. parallels between the internal relationships 
of the Third World and the Developed World are suprising. Let us pick 
up again the process of internal migrations that we discussed in the 
Latin American instance, this time to see how it looks in the North 
American society. 


The United States: internal unity in tension. Since this society enjoyed 
both political and economic independence during this process, and 
Latin America was completely dependent, there are some important 
differences between the two cases which should be noted at the outset. 
The former was allowed to procede along a natural line of integral 
development, industrial growth keeping pace with rural mechanization 
which displaced workers from the rural areas to the cities. Recalling the 
Latin American situation, we saw that it was not so much the develop- 
ment of the rural area which created the exodus as it was the economic 
stagnation of that zone which obliged people to leave in search of 
economic sustenance. | 


But beyond that, the parallels are striking. The United States had always 
relied on foreign immigration for its increasing labor needs in industry, 
but with the coming of World War I, “it now discovered quite sud- 
denly... that it could get along by tapping its own surplus rural man- 
power just as Europe had been doing since the beginnings of the 
industrial revolution.” (7) Now restrictions were clamped on foreign 
immigration, allowing only skilled persons to enter the country, since 
the US now had a surplus of unskilled labor coming to the industrial 
areas from the farm. And the “persons in higher status occupations 
(from abroad)... could be counted upon to become strong defenders 
of the status quo in their new homeland. Ironically, one important effect 
of this radical change in the character of the immigrant stream was to 
reduce the need for upgrading from the ranks of the unskilled and semi- 
skilled. After 1924, it was tougher for the domestic migrant to the cities 
to move up the economic ladder than it had been for his counterpart 
from Europe in the prewar period.” (8) Needless to say, the percentage 
of black domestic migrants to the city grew each year as the whites 
became stable rural landowners and producers. The blacks, constantly 
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at the bottom of the scale, were the last to be freed from their rural 
bondage, and not having the same opportunity to possess enough land 
to be self supporting, they were pushed to the cities, in search of em- 
ployment. Racism certainly played an important role here. But we see 
from this brief description, that racism is not primarily a psychological 
phenomenon, as we have long thought; it is an economic phenomenon, 
psychologically rationalized. Again, a quote from Baran and Sweezy 
will help us understand better the segregated situation of the black city 
dweller. 2 
“There are... three major sets of factors involved... First, a formi- 
dable array of private interests benefit, in the most direct and imme- 
diate sense, from the continued existence of a segregated sub- 
proletariat. Second, the socio-psychological pressures generated by 
monopoly capitalist society intensify rather than alleviate racial 
prejudices... And third, as monopoly capitalism develops, the 
demand for unskilled and semi-skilled labor declines both relatively 
and absolutely, a trend which affects Negroes more than any other 
group. 


... Consider first the private interests which benefit from the 
existence of a Negro subproletariat.(a) Employers benefit from 
divisions in the labor force which enable them to play one group 
off against another, thus weakening all. Historically, for example, 
no small amount of Negro migration was in direct response to the 
recruiting of strikebreakers. (b) Owners of ghetto real estate are 
able to overcrowd and overcharge. (c) Middle and upper income 
groups benefit from having at their disposal a large supply of cheap 
domestic labor. (d) Many small marginal businesses, especially in 
the service trades, can operate profitably only if cheap labor is 
available to them. (e) White workers benefit by being protected 
from Negro competition for the more desirable and higher paying 
jobs.” (9) 


It is not suprising, then, to see three things happening in the United 
States at this moment: (10) 1) increased contact between radical black 
groups and Third World liberation forces; 2) a growing awareness of 
the fact that blacks, Mexican-Americans, indians, some marginated white 
groups, and others are really internal colonies of the United States, and 
are to be understood very much in the global context described here; 
and that 3) protest is now taking a more specifically political form, and 
is increasingly informed by solid ideological thinking. 


Summary. By now it should be clear why we called the urban-rural — 
division implied in the term “urban mission” to be a false, apolitical 
separation. The real division is between dominator and dominated, between 
exploiter and exploited, between the colonies — internal and external — 
and the neo-colonizers, beween the imperialists and the subjected peoples, 
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between two clearly opposed classes, contradictions created by a capitalist 
system in crisis. The Christian’s responsibility here is quite clear. He 
must decide. Is he going to work within that system, accepting its con- 
ditions, or is he going to speak the radical, political word which demands 
basic structural change in man’s favor? The Gospel severely limits his 
decision. President Julius Nyerere of Tanzania challenged the WCC 
Advisory Group on Urban Mission with the question: When are 
christians going to take their stand alongside the poor and oppressed 
of the world? The evangelist Luke asks the same as he sets the tone 
for his entire Gospel with the ancient words of the Magnificat. Christians 
are required to see the political content of that Gospel message, and 
stop trying to read the Word of Life as an allegory, adaptable to any 
political requirement, even of the status quo. 


URBAN “MISSION” AS THEOLOGICAL LIBERALISM 


What then of “mission”? Here we must start where we are, and to know 
where we are, we must reflect critically on where we have been. Some 
elements for that reflection are offered at the beginning of this article, 
but we must add one other item. That has to do with the theological 
origins of “urban mission”. More study is necessary here, but I believe 
that it can be substantiated that the “urban mission” had its theological 
beginnings in the so-called “post-ideological” age in Western theology. 
This theology, produced largely in the centers of technological advance- 
ment, proclaimed that “ideology is dead,” that “modern society” had 
overcome what it considered to be the closed historical view inherent in 
any ideology, and opened up the possibility of a rapidly evolving techno- 
logical future. There were good elements to this sort of thinking, espec- 
ially its emphasis on freeing man from certain tasks which restricted his 
creativity, and putting him in control of technology, a double-edged 
sword which threatened to re-enslave him if he were not very careful. 
What we are seeing now is that this was not a “post-ideological’’ theo- 
logy, but a “pre-ideological’” one. That is, theology had never under- 
stood nor sought to understand ideology. The Cold War had taught 
us that ideology=—communism —Russia=the destruction of human 
freedom. What theology did not see in that moment was that no man 
is free of ideology, and that the man who is not conscious of his ideo- 
logical bases is the most captive of all, for he cannot exercise self- 
criticism. Since then, we have learned that a good deal of what we 
were told during the Cold War period in the West was, in fact, “brain 
washing”. Our thought patterns were dictated. Besides that, in the 
East, the period of Stalinist ideological dogmatism passed, and political 
and social thinkers began to do critical, creative studies in the texts 
of Marx, Engels and Lenin, opening up anew the liberating aspects of 
scientific ideological thinking. It is not suprising that those today who 
are grasping for new, liberating ideas have been fascinated by the 
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writings of modern-day marxists like Mao Tse Tung, Herbert Marcuse 
and Ernesto “Che” Guevara, to name but a few, for in them they find 
a systematization of the new discoveries they are making themselves. 
And in those writings they find not only an extreme concern for the 
human being, but a concrete, solid reasoning out of why the human 
being has become enslaved by certain political and economic systems. 
Even more importantly, they find there some general guidelines for 
action to correct that situation, and return dignity, freedom and cre- 
ation to man. We do not need to be convinced that the Gospel de- 
mands concrete, humanizing action from us. It was in response to that 
Gospel that we went into the rotting core of the city. But the Gospel 
alone dqes not get us out of the dilemma. Unless we begin to take 
ideology seriously, we will remain unconscious tools of a system which 
has used us in all the ways described at the beginning of this article, 
and more. 


CONCLUSIONS 


No brief analysis can pretend to be exhaustive, and this one certainly 
leaves many important aspects of the urban mission untouched. Our 
pretention has been merely to participate in the necessary process of 
critical reevaluation of our task and to provide some elements for further 
reflection. We view the development of the urban mission as extremely 
positive. Had we not entered the city, the microcosm of the global 
society where both the problems and the promises of life in society have 
their clearest expression, we would not now be prepared to move beyond 
the city to a more profound analysis of the political dimensions of the 
present socio-historical process and of the church’s mission. 


We have most often been activists seeking change within the limits fixed 
by those who dominate our societies. But activism, as Paulo Freire has 
pointed out, is the praxis of the oppressed, uncritical conscience. There- 
fore, if we are to free ourselves for effective action, we must learn to 
reflect critically on our past, present and future action. 


This theoretical task requires a dialectical methodology which we have 
sought to apply here. We sought to clarify the historical, political and 
theological origins of urban mission, in order then to relate them to 
what is happening in the social context, apart from which the action 
of the church cannot be understood. We were obliged to step outside 
the geographical local and national limits in order to see that divisions 
between “religious” and “secular” are very blurred, and that the 
church, lacking a clear, critical, political posture over against the so- 
ciety, has most often uncritically — perhaps unknowingly — partici- 
pated in the status quo’s domination of men. That political system has 
proven itself incapable of providing well-being for all men, and the 
church’s task is to reflect critically and act politically to change it in 
man’s favor. 
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We are faced with the necessity of making radical political decisions 
in response to the political word of the Gospel, yet many of our mission 
criteria have been apolitical. We have accepted false dichotomies which 
disguise the real problems. Thus, we can no longer divide urban areas 
from rural ones, nor a nation from its international context. Nor can 
the church divide itself up into “action” agencies like urban mission 
and others which continue to participate in the status quo. While we 
must continue to be locally involved, adapting our mission to concrete 
circumstances, we must relate all we do to the global crisis which 
determines local conditions. We must not only locate ourselves physi- 
cally at the side of the poor and oppressed majorities of the world, but 
we must also put the church’s power and resources at their disposal. 
And we must provide not only theological insights, but ideological ones 
as well, assisting the poor masses to create their own revolutionary 
political instruments, and freeing them to participate in those which 
are already available. The church, then, participates in the revolutio- 
nary process through its committed members, yet it maintains its own 
identity and a critical distance from the revolutionary process in order 
to retain its right to speak God’s radically humanizing word within 
that process, which, like all human enterprises, runs the risk of error. 


NOTES 


(1) Rodolfo Stavenhagen, “Seven Mistaken Theses on Latin America,” Carta Latinoamericana, 
2nd year, No. 5, ISAL, Montevideo, 1966; also included in Latin America, Reform or Revo- 
lution, Fawcett, Greenwich, Conn., 1968. 

(2) To avoid confusion at this point, it must be said that this population growth is in no way 
the cause of this or any other problem of the poor world. It is a complicating symptom of 
imposed poverty. Lower birth rates come with development, but merely lowering birth 
rates neither brings about nor contributes significantly to development. 

(3) Claude Julien, L’Empire Americaine, Editions Bernard Grasset, Paris, 1968. 

(4) Paul Baran and Paul Sweezy, Monopoly Capital, Monthly Review Press, New York, 1966. 

(5) US Department of Labor documents quoted in Enrique Oteiza, “Emigration of highly 
qualified personnel from Argentina. A Latin American ‘Brain Drain’ case,” Instituto 
Torcuato Di Tella, Buenos Aires, 1967. 

(6) Baran and Sweezy, ibid., p. 179. Italics added. 

C1): » 1b. P2553. 

(8) “tid. p- 256. 

(9)  ibid., pp. 263f. 

(10) If any European readers are beginning to feel comfortable at this moment, we invite them 
to consider in similar terms what is happening in their societies, whose closest parallel to 


the example we have chosen to amplify is that of the Gastarbeiter, or migrant workers from 
the poorer southern European countries, especially Spain, Portugal, Greece and Italy. 
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Revolution 
In a City Parish 


Text and Photographs by Sam Tamashiro 
reprinted with permission from ” World Outlook”. 


It is rapidly becoming commonplace for “avant garde’ churches to 
proclaim that they are building bridges to span the gulf between the 
church and the theatre. The vicar and the parishioners of St. Clement’s 
Episcopal Church, located just two blocks west of the theatrical district 
in New York City, have no need for proclamations of that sort. For 
the truth is that the boldly experimental American Place Theatre has 
been a house guest of St. Clement’s for several years now. The accom- 
plishments and implications of APT have been reported by the major 
magazines so enthusiastically that it has tended to eclipse the work of 
St. Clement’s. We'll let the vicar and its members tell the story in their 
own words and actions. 


THE DYNAMICS OF INTERCULTURAL ENCOUNTER 


or 
“How I Split My Scene, 
Dropped My Frock, 

Blew My Cool and Found God” 
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THE CAST: GENE A. MONICK, JR., MARTHA ORRICK 


MON: 


ORR: 


WAD: 


MON: 


and MARTHA WADSWORTH 


We’re to tell you something of what it’s like to live and work 
in an unusual Christian congregation called St. Clement’s, on 
46th Street West of Times Square in New York City. Four years 
ago this little church was a tomb — a monument to the death 
of conventional middle-class church life in the city. Then a 
resurrection occurred. St.Clement’s became an “aggiornamento”’ 
congregation — updated — with a bent toward theatre. Most of 
the remaining old-timers fled, and gradually new people attached 
themselves, one way or another — people who liked the scene, 
people who were tired of the old-style religion, people with no- 
religion-religion who thought there might be something to it. 
This is one way in which St. Clement’s is unusual — it’s an old 
building but a new congregation, with very few adjustments to 
make to favored traditions. St. Clement’s has the great blessing 
of being able to start from now. 


Actually, it’s not all that radical. 
It’s Episcopalian, after all. 


True. But your turn comes later. We have Holy Communion 
each Sunday at 12 noon — which we play with quite a bit, but 
which we keep central because it keeps us central. Into this we 
bring all kinds of good secular material — and let it speak for 
itself within this sacramental context. Scenes from plays, 
readings, people with something to say — these are the sermons. 
It’s not a unique idea. But the plain fact is that while this kind 
of revolution is talked about a great deal, it’s not often done. 
We do it. 


Also the American Place Theatre became our bedfellow. APT is 
a full-time, highly capitalized, highly professional, membership 
theatre. Its purpose is to attract important writers in other fields 
to the dramatic idiom, and to produce the work of hitherto 
unknown writers — to add significant works to American theatre 
literature, and to work with writers on the production of their 
plays. The vicar’s old apartment on the third floor of the church 
became producers’ offices, the church became the theatre, the 
undercroft became dressing rooms, scene construction space and 
a green room. At the moment APT has opened a four-week run 
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MON: 


ORR: 


MON: 


WAD: 


ORR: 


WAD: 


of a play called “The Displaced Person,” short stories by Flan- 
nery O’Connor dramatized by Cecil Dawkins. The sanctuary is 
now a Georgia farmyard, a massive Georgia farmyard. The seats 
are on tiers — sort of a bleacher effect — 185 of them. Some- 
times the whole thing is done in the round. Into this setting we 
put the altar on Sunday. It works. 

More or less. 

Or not. 


Will you wait just a minute? Our purpose this morning is to tell 
you something of what this is, and how it works, and to try to 
convey something of the quality, the style, of the place. 


Now it isn’t Sunday if nobody laughs. 


But doesn’t this bother people? All this horsing around? I mean, 
the Book of Common Prayer isn’t exactly a laugh riot. 


Oh I don’t know. I think “innumerable benefits” is kind of rare. 


And some of the epistles. “Superfluity or naughtiness” is my 
favorite. 


Aren’t you serious about anything? 


Lot’s of things. But I won’t be serious about my seriousness. 


Robert Kalfin is the director of the Chelsea Theatre 
Center. We're talking about his doing a short play 
for a Sunday service at St. Clement’s. We do this 
often, most of the time in fact. To show how ‘relt- 
gious’ a lot of secular work is and how the Spirit 
works through all kinds of people. 


and writer in the process of rehearsing 
Miss Dawkin’s play, The Displaced 
Person. A/l rehearsals and performances 
take place in the church. The writer is 
central at APT which is dedicated to 
discovering and producing the work of new 
playwrights. And so the world is very 
much with us, to our great benefit in the 
church. 


It 1s marvelous to celebrate the Eucharist 
each Sunday in the midst of American 
Place Theatre’s sets, in this case The 
Displaced Person. It shows how unnec- 
essary conventional ‘religious’ decor is. 
It tmmediately connects the main Chris- 
tian acts of worship with one section of 
the world and the implications fly in 
every direction. We've all but abandoned 
conventional organ music and always use 
laymen as extensively as we can. Liturgy 
1s drama, of course, and theatre can be 
and should be revelation. So it is a nat- 
ural, 
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Martha Orrick is an actress who sort of 
drifted into St. Clement’s several years 
ago and has become my full-time parish 
assistant. She’s had no ‘church’ training 
except what life has provided, and thts 
congregation. She’s one of the most astute 
lay theologians I know. She wrote the 
scene which we did at Cornell (and which 
she is doing here) which speaks of our 
style and life here in a kind of Nichols 
and May manner. 


Say that again. 
I won’t be serious about my seriousness. 
That’s good. Keep it in. 


So what about barriers? When the barriers are dropped, and 
jumped, and broken, where are you? 


You survive, for a start. You survive happenings, and laughter, 
and four-letter words, and celebrating mass on a pile of lumber. 
The mass isn’t all that frail, you know. If it’s about anything, 
it’s about life, so there had better be recognisable life brought 


WAD: 


ORR: 


MON: 


WAD: 


ORR: 


MON: 
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to it. And that means LIFE, unedited, unchurchified. Come as 
you are. It’s a come-as-you-are-party for anyone who wants to 
stop and take note of things for a minute. 


What’s church but a chosen act in the midst of chaos? People 
coming together to remember that they remember. Arbitrary 
in some ways, perhaps, except that they choose to do it. Do it 
together. So why not include the chaos, recognize the multi- 
plicity, look at all the human acts we look at without thinking. 
The streets are out there, activity is out there. Did we come in 
to forget? We can’t — we’re people. 


The streets, the events, the action — they’re inside, they came 
in with us. So let’s hold them up — they’re the bread and wine, 
the laughter and the four-letter words and the lumber. Tangible. 
Present. Not in their abstractions only. In themselves. Eating 
together is a done thing, a real thing. 


And laughing together is the reminder of just how foolish and 
unimportant we are — and how forgiven we are told to feel for 
our foolishness and our unimportance. 


What a relief to let God be God and to be just us. I think 
correctness must be a losing game — the pursuit of dignity ends 
sooner or later in a pratfall. We had better love the whole prat- 
falling world — any dignity there is comes through that, and it 
can’t be owned, or produced — only recognized. 


What do we come together for, if not for that? Not for answers 
or for comfort or for inspiration only — though they are all 
here. But what do we come together for if not to recognize that. 
And to hope that finally we need no longer talk of it, but simply 
to do it and to be it, to become as little children and to enter in. 


So that’s what it’s about — it’s about coming as you are, and 
paying attention, and holding life up. Any questions? 


The sermon has diminished in importance 
at St. Clement’s, at least in its conven- 
tional form. We do preach and we have 
some strong sermons. But more often con- 
cerned laity speak out, or we read poetry, 
or we do a dramatic scene. The announce- 
ment time is often a time for important 
communication. It’s very informal and 
lots of ‘cause’ zealots speak up. The 
Eucharist is about the world, after all. 


After Communion, we drink coffee in the 
set and around the altar and in other 
places, too. Some people skip the service 
and come for coffee. That’s OK. Where 
people are, they are. Who am I to say 
they shouldn’t be where they are? We try 
not to second-guess personal histories 
around here. Social and cultural history 


1s another matter altogether. We often try 
to influence that. 


Sidney Lanier conceived the idea & 
of the new St. Clement’s, along § 


with Wynn Handman, Michael 


Tolon and Dick Shepherd of APT. | 


He started them both and was both 
Vicar of St. Clement’s and prest- 
dent of the Theatre until last year. 
His vision and labor brought into 
being this markable collaboration. 


A great deal of our work centers on 
the world of theatre and the APT 
in particular. APT is a theatre- 
renewal effort of major consequence 
and in supporting it and housing 
it, the church is seeking to be a 
servant. To us servanthood does 
not mean passivity or dependence 
and sometimes we get tangled up 
living together in a small building 
so busy with theatre activity. 


At Thursday night sessions, people 
sometimes get quite personal and in- 
volvement can take place on an ex- 
traordinary level. The so-called 
‘pastoral ministry’ only happens 
when tt happens, and when every- 
one 1s rather grown-up, the minister 
doesn’t seem to like such an author- 
ity. So uf I think somebody is talking 
nonsense, I sometimes tell him, 
which 1s what I've just done here. 


SRS SRR 


See ~ — - 


We are trying to do some serious study of Old and New Testament themes and 
doctrines during the week. A clergyman or seminarian lectures for an hour and 
then we talk sometimes for four hours. There’s a hunger for knowledge and for 
an approach which demands no dogmatic adherence. We don’t try to sell a line. 
We let the tradition speak for ttself. 


At our Thursday evening ses- 
sions, we ask rude questions 
of Bishops who wander in. 
We argue a lot and sometimes 
even think a little. Most of 
the people at St.Clement’s ave © 
rather tired of closed systems 
of any kind, and Carter 
Houck and Arthur Ellenbogen 
ave typical of these. We've 
sometimes called them middle- 
classe dropouts, not beat ex- 
actly, but weary of artificial 
barriers. Without these, the 
church can be fresh again. 
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